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Under  the  caption  “American  Journalism  and  The  Election,’’ 
the  leading  editorial  in  the  issue  of  “The  Editor  and  Publisher’’ 
of  November  18th,  1916,  asks 

“What  is  the  matter  with  American  newspaper  influence?’’ 

A  reprint  of  this  editorial  has  been  sent  to  leading  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  with  this  request:  “We  urgently  request 
that  you  favor  us,  for  early  publication,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  your  own  views  as  to  the  question  discussed.’’ 

This  advertisement  is  the  response  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  to 
that  request. 

“The  chief  supporter  of  Justice  Hughes  in  all  the  United  States 
is  The  Chicago  Tribune.  Its  influence  and  power  in  his  behalf 
is  of  greater  value  for  the  Republican  presidential  ticket  than 
is  all  the  Eastern  press  combined." 

From  a  campaign  speech  made  by  Hon.  James  Hamilton  Lewis, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois  (Dem.),  on  November  6th,  1916. 


Presidential  Vote  in 
The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Territory 

Hughes’  Estimated  Plurality 

City  of  Chicago .  23,346 

Illinois . 175,456 

Michigan .  71,008 

Iowa .  63,167 

Wisconsin .  26,000 

Indiana .  5,971 

Minnesota .  396 


tllje  CttljiE’ago  O^rtbroac 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trsde  Mark  Registered) 
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Bushnell’s  Christmas  Picture 


Ready  for  Immediate  Release 


Wire  or  Write  for  Price  in  Your  City 


DEEP  MATRICES  FURNISHED  IN  ANY  SIZE  DESIRED 


Why  Santa  Claus  Didn*t  Come 


Thit  drawing  is  timely,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  United  States  troops  on 
the  Mexican  border.  It  will  make  a  good  circulation  builder.  Being  national  in 
scope,  I  am  offering  it  to  newspaper  publishers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
acceptances  have  been  received,  but  there  are  some  territories  yet  open.  I  will 
quote  prices  and  hold  territory  exclusive  for  the  first  applicant. 


E.  A.  BUSHNELL,  Room  1116,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


{Watch  for  my  New  Year’s  feature) 
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Are  You,  Mr.  Manufacturer,  Doing 
Your  Part  To  Get  Business  In 

New  England? 

During  the  present  year,  the  ..<«» 

^  ,  Clrcalation  lines  lines 

value  of  products  in  New  s  s 

Boston  Globe  (ME)  242,457  .30  .30 

England  has  increased  31.8  percent.  m  I  » 

I  J  j  j  «  Boston  Jonrnal  (M)  58,921  .16  .125 

and  wages  nave  advanced  17.1  per  cent.  ■£ 

Boston  Record  (E)  35,123  .12  .12 

Boston  Transcript  (E)  30,277  .18  .18 

'T'L*  1_1_  XT  TT'IJIL*  Herald  (E)  7,585  .02  .02 

1  nis  has  been  JNew  iLnpland  s  bi2:e:est  year.  rucbburf  sentmei  (E)  ooss  .02  .0157 

®  ^  Lynn  Telegram  (E)  7.527  .02  .02 

(8)  16,218  .02  .02 

Money  is  plentiful  in  both  urban  and  rural  Citizen  (ME)  17,048  .035  .035 

•'  *  New  Bedford  Standard 

rlicfrir*tc  *  Mercury  (ME)  20,774  .04  .04 

UlSLllClOe  Pittsfield  Eagle  (E)  12,422  .0207  .0167 

Salem  News  (E)  18,732  .05  ... 

Springfield  Republican 

Everybody  is  spending  it.  I  Springfield  News  ^  j  34,632  .09  .08  I 

Springfield  Republican 

Food  Stuffs,  House  Furnishings,  Automobiles,  Springfield  Union  | 

I  w-ss  *1  •  XT'  1  I  (MBS)  30,444  .07  .06 

Trucks,  Electrical  Devices,  Victrolas,  Baths,  Worcester  Gazette  (E)  25.863_o6 _ ^ 

.  •  1  s  •  •  Massachusetts  toUls,  2,576,445  3.1857  3.0664 

Heating  Apparatus  and  such  merchandise  as  population.  3.605.522. 

”  *  RHODE  ISLAND. 

New  England  herself  does  not  produce  T 

abundantly,  find  ready  sale.  prondence  joumai^  ^  25.759 .07*08 .07.08 

Providence  Tribune  (E)  21,654  .05  '  .05 

Woonsocket  C^Il- 

These  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS  Jri. 

are  the  logical  mediums  through  which  sales 

can  be  effectively  made.  “fati!n.T62.787®^ 

.  VERMONT. 

I  1**  l*rl  Burlington  Free  Press 

1  hey  have  the  intimate,  personal  influence  <«>  .0229  ono 

^  a  Population,  361,205. 

which  is  lacking  in  publications  entering  New  CX)NNEOTICCT. 

_  Ilf  1  Bridgeport  Post- 

England  from  other  states.  Telegram  (ME)  32,019  .075  .OM 

o  Danbury  News  (E)  6,099  .0118  .0118 

Hartford  Courant  (MS)  18,976  .  06  .035 

rr>l  •  rv-irTT^^T-  A  'T' ¥-<  *11  A  1  •  Hartford  Times  (E)  25,691  .06  .05 

Then  again,  1  HhY  CO-OrhRAlE  with  the  Advertiser  Meriden  joumai  (e)  4,897  .025  .0143 

“  III  1*1  1  TW ^  rr  r'r\'-r'  Haven  Tlmes- 

and  suggest  methods  by  which  BEST  and  QUICKEST  Leader  (B)  715.295  .04  .03 

1  I  •  1  London  Day  (E)  8,765  .0285  .0171 

RESULTS  can  be  obtained.  New  London  Telegraph 

(M)  3,750  .0086  .0071 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M)  9,265  .04  .018 

The  ONLY  sensible  WAY  to  get  PROFITABLE,  Connecticut  totau  “  124.757  .3489  .2333 

PERMANENT  BUSINESS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IS  -vew  England  touis,  2.S63.136  3.9133  3.6OU 

BY  ADVERTISING  IN  THESE  NEW  ENGLAND  rri— "statement.  October  1. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  advertisers  who  want  further  iiformation  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  England 
and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 
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OF  NEWSPAPER  ALERTNESS:  Read  the  following  advertisement,  and, 
without  investigation  or  inquiry,  name  the  adveftiser. 


•T^HE  colored  comics  of  one 
^  syndicate  are  used  by 
more  newspapers  than  use 
the  colored  comics  of  any 
TWO  other  syndicates  com¬ 
bined. 


The  same  syndicate  issues  a  group  of  daily 
■  comic  strips  unsurpassed  by  the  group  issued  by 
any  other  syndicate. 

The  same  syndicate  issues  colored  magazine 
pages  drawn  by  the  man  who  often  has  'been  called 
the  greatest  newspaper  draughtsman  in  America. 


The  same  syndicate,  puts  out  the  only  complete 
daily  magazine  page  for  everybody. 

The  same  syndicate  gives  a  new  and  practical 
meaning  to  the  idea  of  “service”  to  clients. 

The  same  syndicate  has  broken  all  records  in 
rapidity  of  growth. 
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No.  25 


Ijgued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330.  The  Journalist,  established  IBM;  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
Ksher,  1901;  The  Editor  and  Publisher  and  The  Journalist,  1907.  James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Edwin  Doddridge  DeWitt,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


HOW  NEWS  IS  COVERED  ON  THE  FIRING  LINES 


Frederick  Palmer,  Unofficial  Eye-Witness  for  American-  Newspapers  With  the  British 
Army  in  France,  Says  that  Dispatches  from  the  Front  Are  Not  Censored  in 
London — Noted  War  Correspondent  Describes  Methods  hy  Which 
Titanic  Struggle  on  the  Somme  Is  Reported  from  Day  to  Day. 


'  S' 

'■  V 


Fre(l<‘rick  Palmer,  the  American  cor- 
responflent  with  the  British  army  in 
France,  has  seen  more  of  war  and  wars 
than  any  other  American.  Certainiy  he 
haa  reported  more  wars  than  any  other. 
He  ha.'i  been  on  the  firing  line,  has  been 
under  fire,  has  walked  over  fields  while 
shells  have  screamed  through  the  air 
and  converted  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  craters.  He  has  gathered  his  news 
in  the  trenches,  and  forwarded  it  from 
the  scene  of  action  to  the  reader  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  seen  men  win, 
lose,  and  die,  has  witnessed  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  prisoners,  the  care  of  the  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  He  has 
seen  position  after  position  melt  in  the 
flame  of  the  incretising  British  artiliery 
Are,  and  he  has  witnessed  men  go  to 
death  as  calmly  and  as  unconcernedly 
as  one  takes  a  subway  train.  For 
months  Mr.  Palmer  has  slept  while 
heavy  guns  have  pounded  an  opposing 
line  and  while  the  shells  of  the  coun¬ 
ter-offensive  have  searched  for  the 
British  trenches.  He  has  been  the  cor¬ 
respondent  extraordinary  for  America 
on  the  Somme,  and  can  tell  about 
every  phase  of  the  struggle  which  has 
been  waged  incessantly  since  last  July. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  on  a  vacation,  and  for  the  first 
time  tells  how  it  has  been  possible  to 
send,  through  the  hail  of  bullets  and 
shells  from  heavy  cannon  and  machine 
guns,  the  intelligence  of  the  greatest 
battle  ever  fought. 

LONDON  doesn’t  CENSOR  BATTLE  NEWS. 

War  news  from  the  Somme  is  not 
censored  in  London,  he  says.  Once  it 
passes  the  field  censors,  it  comes 
through  without  the  changing  of  a 
word.  All  news  is  handled  by  censors 
who  travel  with  the  correspondents, 
and  who  read  their  copy  as  fast  as  it 
is  written,  and  the  judgment  of  these 
men  is  supreme.  A  copy  of  every  dis¬ 
patch  is  taken  off  in  London,  and  Is 
filed  there  for  reference,  but  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself  passes  through  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand  with¬ 
out  change.  The  only  delays  encoun¬ 
tered  are  those  that  arise  when  the  field 
censors  are  in  doubt.  Then  an  appeal 
is  taken  to  the  chief  of  intelligence, 
or  to  the  General  Staff.  Anything  that 
does  not  betray  positions  or  disposition 
of  troop  bodies  is  allowed  to  cotne 
through.  Any  information  that  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  is  given 
Immediate  publicity.  An  example  of 
this  is  shown  In  the  operation  of  those 
modern  war  terrors  familiarly  knoiwn 
"tanks.”  So  far  not  a  picture  of  one 
of  them  has  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 


FREDERICK  PALMER. 


No  one,  outside  of  the  men  who  handle 
them,  knows  how  they  are  manoeuvred, 
and  no  one  will  know  unless  one  of 
them  happens  to  be  captured  by  the 
Germans.  If  that  takes  place,  then 
the  story  of  the  “tanks"  will  be  given 
publicity  and  the  photographs  will  be 
released. 

C»RRBBPONDENTS  ARE  PRIVILBOED. 

The  accredited  correspondent  on  the 
British  front  In  France  has  extraordi¬ 
nary  privileges,  and  is  free  to  come 
and  go.  He  may  pass  through  the  lines, 
go  over  the  battlefield,  and  gather  his 
news  in  his  own  way.  In  the  writing 


and  filing  of  his  dispatches,  he  becomes 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
game  that  he  rarely  writes  anything 
to  which  objection  could  be  made. 

Before  the  great  offensive  com¬ 
menced,  it  was  known  for  several  days. 
All  preparations  had  been  made.  The 
lines  had  been  strengthened,  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  almost  unlimited  supply  was 
brought  to  the  front,  and  the  troops 
idaeed  where  they  might  render  the 
most  effective  service.  On  that  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Palmer,  with  five  English  rep¬ 
resentatives,  accompanied  by  censors, 
entered  an  automobile,  and  went  to  a 
post  of  observation. 


THEY  GO  INTO  THE  FIELD  ALONE. 

Ordinarly  the  six  men  divided  up 
the  front  among  themselves,  one  man 
here,  another  there,  and  so  on,  in  order 
that,  combined,  they  might  observe  ev¬ 
erything  on  the  twelve-mile  sector.  Long 
before  6  A.  M.,  they  were  on  the  ground, 
as  a  rule  alone.  Correspondents  do  not 
travel  together.  At  most  they  usually 
go  in  twos,  never  three  or  four  together, 
for  any  group  is  likely  to  draw  the  fire 
of  the  Germans  upon  the  section  where 
they  are  located.  The  correspondent 
takes  the  soldier’s  chance.  He  is  as  like¬ 
ly  as  not  to  be  killed,  and  one  in  every 
ten  on  that  front  is  either  wounded  or 
killed  in  every  charge.  The  battle  open¬ 
ed  at  7:30  o’clock,  when  the  British 
dropped  their  curtain  of  fire  behind  the 
German  first  line,  and  began  to  pound 
it  with  their  guns.  The  curtain  pre¬ 
vents  reinforcements  reaching  the  first 
line.  The  trenches,  which  are  irregular, 
in  order  to  prevent  shell  raking,  are 
connected  one  with  another  by  laterals, 
and  are  filled  with  men  who  move  about 
methodically.  Perhaps,  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  field,  Mr.  Palmer  might  be 
able  to  see  as  many  as  a  dozen  men  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  fighting.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  a  few  of  them  go  over  the  top  of 
the  trenches,  and  head  toward  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines,  into  the  face  of  the  machine- 
gun  fire.  The  same  thing  is  happening 
all  along  the  twelve-mile  front.  While 
one  sees  but  little  of  it,  it  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  that  counts. 

RUSHING  THE  NEWS  TO  AMERICA. 

On  that  day  in  July,  after  witnessing 
the  opening  of  the  “big  push,”  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  with  the  other  correspondents,  re¬ 
turned  to  their  chateau,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  behind  the  line,  and 
wrote  their  mes.sages.  These  were  given 
to  the  censors,  of  whom  there  are  three, 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  mes¬ 
sages;  and,  because  it  was  the  unusual, 
they  were  sent  “full  rate,”  and  not  “press 
rate.”  The  full-paid  message  takes 
precedence  over  press  news. 

The  intricate  telegraph  system  was 
crowded  then.  The  army  has  control 
of  the  wires.  It  was  only  during  the 
lulls  in  the  forwarding  and  reception  of 
orders  that  other  messages  were  squeezed 
in,  after  the  news  filtered  through  the 
hands  of  the  censors.  It  trickled  over 
the  wires,  seeking  the  lines  of  least  re¬ 
sistance,  going  from  point  to  point,  on 
its  way  to  the  FVench  coast,  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  cable  to  London.  Once  In 
the  British  capital,  it  was  rushed  over 
the  land  lines  to  the  Atlantic  cables.  The 
difference  in  time  from  the  Somme  front 
to  New  York  is  five  houra  Allowing 
five  hours  of  observation,  4^  more  were 
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necessary  to  get  the  message  through 
to  the  American  shore,  where  the  leased 
wire  system  of  the  news  associations  is 
always  ready,  night  or  day,  to  drop  ev¬ 
erything  else  to  receive  it. 

CAME  THROUGH  IN  RBOORn  TIME. 

The  account  of  the  long-awaited  Brit. 
Ish  assault  came  through  in  4%  hours — 
on  the  busiest  and  most  exciting  day  of 
the  war,  and  in  time  for  the  New  York 
evening  newspapers  to  give  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  their  readers  in  their  noon  edi¬ 
tions.  And  every  line  that  was  grlven  to 
the  American  public  from  the  front  that 
day  came  from  Frederick  Palmer. 

It  takes  a  man  of  courage,  judgment, 
and  extraordinary  balance  to  handle 
such  a  task,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  position  because  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  experience.. 

Correspondents  had  been  ruled  oft  the 
field  of  action.  The  British  staff  put 
them  back.  In  doing  this,  they  permit¬ 
ted  the  English  newspapers  to  select  five 
men,  and  the  American  press  associa¬ 
tions,  one.  The  choice  fell  to  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  who  was  connected  with  none,  but 
who  had  been  in  the  smoke  of  every 
war  fought  in  the  world,  but  one,  since 
1897.  In  him  they  had  a  man  who  is 
cool  and  collected,  w'ho  does  not  lose 
his  head,  who  is  certain  of  every  move¬ 
ment,  who  weighs  every  word,  and  who 
makes  ten  words  do  the  duty  of  one 
hundred.  He  betrays  no  symptoms  of 
nervousness,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
ordeal  he  has  been  through  since  July, 
his  hand  is  as  steady  and  his  eyes  as 
clear  as  though  he  had  never  been  out 
of  New  York.  If  is  doubtful  if  he  ex¬ 
hibited  as  much  excitement  during  the 
British  offensive  as  did  the  readers  of 
his  dispatches  in  the  United  States. 

The  correspondents  on  the  British 
front  have  three  automobiles  at  their 
dispo.sal,  and  they  make  dally  trips  over 
the  battle-front,  going  where  they  will, 
by  informing  the  censor. 

“Is  there  any  attempt  to  beat  the  cen¬ 
sor?” 

“No.  No  man  would  try  it.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  do  so.  It  would  be 
dishonorable.  There  is  too  much  at 
stake.  The  only  thing  the  correspon¬ 
dent  is  there  for  is  to  give  the  facts. 
There  is  no  objection  to  that.  Secrets 
must  be  kept.  When  the  enemy  gets 
possession  of  them,  it  is  no  longer  a  se¬ 
cret.  It  is  all  fair,  and  the  British  play 
the  game  sciuarely." 

“The  correspondent  is  In  constant 
danger?” 

CrORRESPONDENTS  ARE  IN  DANGER. 

“When  one  goes  out  on  the  field  of 
action  he  takes  his  chance,  just  as  the 
soldier  does.  He  wears  a  steel  helmet, 
he  carries  his  gas  bag.  He  is  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  He  must  be.  If 
not,  he  does  not  belong  there.  That  is 
the  reason  we  go  about  the  field  alone — 
rarely  more  than  two  at  a  time.  Num¬ 
bers  spell  danger,  for  they  may  draw 
fire,  and  be  compelled  to  take  to  cover 
which  belongs  to  the  soldiers.” 

“But  you  must  expose  yourself,  Mr. 
Palmer?” 

“In  order  to  see  the  battle,  to  get  the 
news,  yes.  But  that  is  part  of  the  game. 
We  are  there  to  get  the  news,  and  to 
get  it  we  must  go  where  it  is  being 
made.” 

“You  have  visited  the  captured 
towns?” 

“Yes — ^but  not  so  much  of  late  as  at 
first.  There  is  nothing  to  see  after  one 
gets  there — simply  a  mass  of  wreckage, 
for  they  are  usually  pounded  to  pieces. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  trenches. 
They  are  ploughed  up  into  craters;  then, 
again,  there  is  a  danger  that  we  do  not 
care  to  encounter — we  may  not  be  able 
to  get  back  In  time  to  file  our  dispatches 
'^and  the  people  want  the  newa” 


SipPPED  BV  FALLING  8HBLI.a. 

“You  mean?” 

“One  is  likely  to  be  stopped  by  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  fire  and  be  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  a  dugout.  This  delays  the 
sending  back  of  oije's  dispatches,  and 
delays  the  reception  of  war  news  in 
America.” 

“Then  you  have  been  caught — have 
had  your  line  of  communication  inter¬ 
rupted?” 

“Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  new  about 
that,  you  know.  The  idea  is  to  avoid 


it,  for  it’s  our  busslness  to  get  the  news, 
and  to  get  it  to  the  newspapers  just  as 
quickly  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Palmer  doesn’t  claim  to  be  a 
newspaper  man.  In  fact,  he  is  particu¬ 
lar  to  tell  you  that  he  is  not.  On  that 
score  he  is  very  modest.  He  tells  his 
story  in  a  plain  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
tale,  for  the  actual  fact  of  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  shell  fire  has  become  monoto¬ 
nous  to  him.  He  is  a  news-gatherer, 
and  he  puts  that  duty  first. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

"I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  brav¬ 
ery  of  the  English  correspondents  on 
the  Somme  front,”  Mr.  Palmer  said. 
“They  are  fine,  honest,  honorable  men. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  them  and  to  be 
associated  with  them.  In  every  way 
they  have  measured  up  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  task,  and  in  no  case  have 
they  failed.” 

One  correspondent  was  wounded  in 
action,  and,  strangely,  more  chauffeurs 
and  motorcycle  dispatch  bearers  for  the 


newspapers  have  been  wounded  than 
newspaper  men. 

Official  moving-picture  camera  men 
are  with  the  armies,  taking  films  that 
will  be  shown  to  future  generations. 
The  films  that  have  been  released,  he 
says,  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  While  audiences  may  complain 
that  they  see  only  a  few  men  in  action, 
it  must  be  remembered,  he  states,  that 
that  is  all  the  observers  see. 

GETTING  HUMAN  INTEREST  MATERIAL. 


99,  joined  in  the  march  for  Peking  with 
the  allied  armies  for  Collii  r’s  in  1900 
was  with  Gen.  Kuroki’s  uriny  during 
the  Russian-Japanese  condict  in  1904.5 
for  Collier’s,  went  around  the  world 
with  the  American  fleet  foi  Collier’s  in 
1907-8,  reported  the  Balkoii  campaign 
for  the  New  York  ’Times  and  Collier’s  in 
1912,  and,  in  (iddition,  rctiorted  the 
Macedonian  rebellion,  several  South 
American  revolutions,  and  the  Turki.sh 
rebellion,  as  well  as  being  with  the 
American  fleet  during  the  landing  at 
Vera  Cruz.  It  was  becau.so  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  judgment  he  exercised  In 
former  wars,  the  confidence  military 
commanders  place  in  his  judgment  and 
his  impartiality,  that  he  was  agreed 
upon  by  American  news  agencies  to 
represent  the  newspapers  cf  the  United 
States  with  the  British  army  on  the 
Somme. 

PALMER  HAS  BEEN  UNDER  FIRE. 

“You  have  been  under  lire?”  Mr. 
Palmer  was  asked. 

“I  have  been  as  close  as  I  dc.sire,”  he 
replied  modestly. 

The  armies,  comprising  the  different 
corps,  are  closely  connected  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph,  and  an  elaborate 
signalling  system,  any  one  of  which 
suffices  to  rapid  communication  of  or¬ 
ders.  After  a  fight,  the  correspondents 
visit  the  corps,  not  altogether,  Imt  sin¬ 
gly,  which  explains  the  reason  the  num¬ 
ber  is  limited.  The  five  men  effect  a 
clearing  house,  each  telling  the  other 
what  they  have  seen  and  exchanging 
news,  in  this  way  connecting  up  the 
battle  of  the  day  into  a  complete  story. 

When  they  visit  the  corps  command¬ 
ers,  they  get  the  news  of  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  group  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  here  they  gather 
human  Interest  stories.  Later  they 
visit  the  different  brigades  and  the  bat¬ 
talions:  and,  finally,  get  down  to  the 
men  themselves,  searching  for  incidents 
out  of  the  usual,  to  support  the  .stories 
they  have  sent,  and  for  the  purpo.se  of 
getting  some  particular  point  that 
stands  out  from  the  others. 

NEWS  THAT  IS  CENSORED 


FREDERICK  PALMER  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD. 


NEWSPAPER  TOURING  PARTIES. 

Another  class  of  correspondents  may 
be  seen  at  the  front.  They  come  in 
touring  parties,  and  consist  of  men  rep¬ 
resenting  different  papers  who  are 
taken  about  the  Somme  sector  in  au¬ 
tomobiles,  not  during  the  height  of  a 
battle,  but  during  a  lull  in  a  fight, 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  months. 
They  gather  feature  matter,  and  write 
Impressions  that  give  the  public  an  idea 
of  what  may  be  gained  from  a  trip, 
either  through  the  trenches,  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  or  along  the  line  of  battle,  with¬ 
out  actually  having  been  in  the  field  as 
observers,  as  the  field  correspondents 
themselves  do  and  must,  in  order  to  get 
the  news. 

Representation  on  the  Somme  front  is 
divided  by  six  men,  who  represent 
groups  of  newspapers.  When  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  left,  Phillip  Gibbs  was  there  for  the 
London  Chronicle  and  other  papers; 
H.  Perry  Robinson  represented  a  num¬ 
ber,  among  which  was  the  London 
Times;  W.  Beach  Thomas  had  the  Lon¬ 
don  Mail,  among  others;  the  London 
Express  and  other  papers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  Perclval  Phillips.  Herbert 
Russell  was  Reuter’s  man.  The  men 
representing  the  English  newspapers 
are  changed  every  two  months,  the 
news  they  send  being  available  to  all  of 
the  papers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
C.  D.  G.  Roberts,  a  writer,  is  with  the 
Canadian  troops.  Capl  C.  E.  W.  Bean, 
who  is  connected  with  a  Sydney  news¬ 
paper,  is  with  the  Australians,  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Ross  with  the  New  Zealanders. 


At  another  point  there  is  the  General 
Staff,  presided  over  by  Gens.  Joffre  and 
Haig.  They  manage  the  war  in  France, 
direct  the  movements,  and  issue  orders. 
They  conduct  the  business  of  war  ex¬ 
actly  as  a  business  man  does  a  large 
commercial  organization.  All  informa¬ 
tion  is  collected  through  an  elaborate 
telephone  and  telegraph  system. 

On  a  map,  the  ground  gained  or  lost  is- 
plotted  out.  If  a  body  of  men  Is  in 
danger,  relief  is  sent.  They  keep  track 
of  all  movements  and  follow  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  war  on  topographical  maps, 
which  show  the  elevation  of  the  ground 
in  detail,  and  that  bring  out  in  bold 
relief  every  vital  point — and  there  are 
many  of  them.  One  of  these  points  to¬ 
day  may  be  the  place  around  which  the 
battle  will  flow  to-morrow  and  with 
that  advance  knowledge,  the  correspon¬ 
dent  bends  his  efforts,  each  apportion¬ 
ing  the  work  and  each  piecing  his  news 
with  that  gained  by  the  others,  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  complete  and  readable  story 
may  be  given  to  the  public.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  reasons  for  those  mysterious 
date  lines,  “somewhere  in  France”  or 
“a  place  in  Belgium.”  The  correspon¬ 
dent  knows — but  as  yet  the  enemy  does 
not  know,  and  until  he  does,  the  news 
is  kept  secret. 

WARS  MR.  PALMER  HAS  REPORTED. 

Mr.  Palmer,  as  stated  at  the  outset, 
has  reported  more  wars  than  any  other 
American.  He  represented  the  New  York 
Press  during  the  Grsclan-Turklsh  war 
IR  1897,  was  In  the  Philippines  for  the 
New  York  World  and  Collier’s  In  1S9S- 


There  is  no  news,  however,  as  t  j  the 
location  of  any  of  these  troop.s.  The 
dispatches  do  not  indicate  that  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  will  defend  this  po¬ 
sition  or  a3.sault  that.  After  the  fight, 
and  the  Germans  knew  just  what  troops 
were  opposed  to  them,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  giving  out  the  Information, 
and  in  this  way  absolute  secrecy  is  ob¬ 
served  as  to  troop  disposition,  and, 
hence,  the  manner  in  which  they  might 
be  opposed.  All  of  this  information  the 
correspondent  possesses,  but  none  of  it 
does  he  tell.  In  this  respect,  they  be¬ 
come  as  good  judges  of  the  news  as 
the  military  censors  themselves  The 
plan  worked  out  on  the  British  front 
in  France  has  been  adopted  by  the 
French,  in  the  handling  of  the  news 
from  the  Verdun  front.  It  works  with 
the  least  friction  and  gives  the  Vx.'st  re¬ 
sults. 

Dispatches  of  important  happenings 
or  sudden  changes  are  sent  back  by 
automobile,  or  by  motorcycle  to  the 
censor.  After  a  dispatch  Is  censored  by 
the  field  censor,  it  is  sent  to  the  main 
telegraph  station  to  be  sent  to  London 
for  cabling  to  America. 

“No  ‘tanks’  have  been  captured?” 

“The  Germans  claim  to  have  captured 
some.  They  got  over  into  their  lines, 
were  surrounded,  and— then  the  British 
swept  in  and  took  them  right  back. 
The  Germans  have  not  managed  to  get 
and  hold  a  tank.  So  far  they  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  one.  Hence  they 
know  nothing  of  their  construction  and 
operation.” 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  DECEMBER  2.  1916 

ethical  question  involved  in  printing 

HOSTILE  POLITICAL  ADVERTISING  WIDELY 
DISCUSSED  BY  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


of  the  views  which  he  thinks  ought  to 
prevail  or  in  opposition  to  causes  which 
he  honestly  believes  ought  not  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

“Applying  this  to  the  first  question 
which  you  ask.  you  must  take  Into  ac- 
•  •  T»  »»  count,  as  did  Mr.  Inger.soll,  a  certain 

its  Opposition  Party  Managers  to  inevitable  local  bias  in  public  opinion, 

ilicies  of  a  Newspaper  Through  which  helps  to  explain  why  political 

:oluinns.  Arouses  Warm  Con-  *^"'"**  harmony  with 

_ „  the  most  ably  expressed  editorial  opin- 

ITOR  AAD  Publisher  En-  I'nque.stlonably  the  sections  and 

attacked  hy  Others.  divisions  into  which  the  country  finds 

itself  partitioned  as  the  result  of  the 
cratic  in  editorial  policy,  but  most  con-  election,  mu.st  be  accounted  for 

sistent  in  the  policy  of  the  business  of-  jjj  large  part  by  long-standing  judg- 

hce.  ment  in  those  respective  sections  as 

See  those,  ’  said  J.  E.  Trower,  adver*  what  policies  are  best  calculated  to 
tising  manager,  as  he  pointed  to  what  promote  their  own  welfare.  And  the 
looked  like  a  mountain  of  plates  and  matter  of  direct  material  welfare  be- 
copy.  That  s  advertising  that  did  not  seriously  considered  in  some 

fine  a  space  in  our  paper,  because  it  quarters  than  in  others,  what  other  con- 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  our  siderations  operated  most  powerfully 
democratic  policies.  there  in  influencing  the  result  of  the 

We  know  that  clean,  consistent  jour-  election?  The  great  industrie  9 — using 
nalism  does  pay.  We  have  proved  it.  word  with  special  reference  to 

\\  e  maintain  dignity  and  poise  through-  manufacturing  industry  — are  located 
out  our  papers.  Our  readers  and  our  j^e  greater  part  in  a  section  nor- 

advertisers  respect  us  for  our  stand."  ^^lly  RepubUcan.  It  is  more  than  any 
The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  is  an  inde-  pj^er  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  the 
pendent  sheet  Col.  C.  A.  Rook  believes  financial  and  indu.strial  poUcles  of  the 
that  the  business  office  and  the  editorial  country.  The  South,  a  negligible  quan- 
policy  should  be  entirely  separate.  “We  politically,  is  impervious  to  any 

feel  as  though  our  arguments  editorially  influences  other  than  those  which  make 
would  not  hold  water  if  any  individual  solidarity.  The  West,  especial- 

or  party  did  not  have  the  right  at  any  ,y  agricultural  West,  teeming  with 
time  to  buy  space  and  tell  our  readers  prosperity  and  fattened  into  indiffer- 
the  other  side  of  the  story.  ence  toward  any  other  considerations. 

The  management  of  the  Pittsburgh  rested  upon  the  comfortable  illusion 
Press  has  always  consistently  main-  that  the  great  fact  in  the  controversy 
tained  that  space  was  the  merchandise  was  peace,  gulped  the  bait,  ‘he  kept 
that  the  newspapers  had  to  offer.  us  out  of  war,’  and  let  it  go  at  that, 

“It  is  a  good  editorial,  though,  and  fur.  ignoring  the  great  Issues  of  the  cam- 
nishes  food  for  much  thought  and  ex-  paign.  Although  the  leading  newspa- 
pression  of  various  ideas  of  newspaper-  pers  of  the  indifferent  West  warned 
making,”  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  against  the  abandonment  of  political 
all  newspaper  offices  of  the  city  of  steel,  principles,  to  which  that  section  had 

generally  adhered  in  the  past,  the  warn- 

EXCLUDES  ALL  POLITICAL  Al.%'Elm8IN0. 

J.  8.  McLain.  A$io.  Editor  Minneapolti  (jriiM.)  jjjg  public  in  the  East  to  heed  the 
Tribune.  editorial  judgment  of  the  great  news- 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  once  said,  in  an  papers  of  that  section  was  matched  In 
offhand  addreas  at  a  banquet  of  the  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  by  a 
Minne.sota  Editorial  Association,  sub-  corresponding  attitude  of  the  public 
stantially  this:  ‘You  editors  think  you  toward  the  leading  newspapers  of  those 
are  great  fellows.  You  write  your  edi-  sectiona  Undoubtedly'  the  situation 
torials,  give  the  public  your  views  on  was  peculiar,  and  undoubtedly  news- 
current  questions,  and  think  you  are  paper  editorial  expression,  as  a  social 
moulding  public  opinion.  To  a  certain  force,  will  survive  the  apparent  indif- 
extent,  doubtless,  you  are.  Expressed  ference  of  the  public,  provided  that  it 
opinion  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  con-  be  Intelligent  and  honest;  because  in¬ 
currence.  A  man  delivers  an  opinion  telligent  and  fair  discussion  of  ques- 
on  some  local  or  larger  topic  to  his  tions  of  \ital  moment  will  always  be 
neighbor  on  the  street  car,  who  gen-  heard,  and,  in  the  end,  must,  as  does 
erally  concurs  and  is  unconsciously  every  other  influence  set  at  work  in 
committed  to  a  certain  extent  to  a  cer-  the  world,  produce  results  of  greater  or 
tain  view.  But  there  is  a  larger  func-  ie.ss  Importance. 

tion  which  you  exercise,  and  which.  “As  for  your  second  question,  the 
in  intelligent  communitlea  exerts  a  Tribune  decided  this  matter  for  itself 
more  powerful  influence  in  the  forma-  many  years  ago.  It  was  evident  to  the 
tion  of  public  opinion.  It  is  found  In  Tribune  from  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
the  fact  that  you,  through  the  great  ent  management  that  political  adver- 
news  agencies,  supplemented  by  your  tising  could  not  be  taken  without 
efforts,  gather  up  the  facts  with  regard  danger  of  embarrassing  the  editorial 
to  the  happenings  of  the  world,  and  department,  and  without  tending  often 
drop  them  in  substantially  the  same  to  mislead  the  public,  both  with  regard 
form  at  the  .same  time  into  millions  of  to  the  candidate  and  his  qualifications 
minds  all  over  the  country.  These  and  the  attitude  of  the  paper  toward 
minds,  receiving  these  facts  In  this  way,  him  and  the  things  for  which  he  stood, 
and  dealing  with  them  from  viewpoints  For  this  reason,  no  paid  political  ad- 
generally  similar  in  the  same  localities,  vertising  has  been  carried  in  the  Min- 
arrive  at  substantially  the  same  con-  neapolis  Tribune  during  its  present 
elusion.  And  that  Is  what  makes  pub-  ownership — covering  a  period  of  twen- 
lic  opinion.’  ty-five  yeara  Such  advertising  has 

“If  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  right,  he  may  l>een  consistently  excluded— not  only  ad- 
have  minimlved  the  Importance  of  the  vertising  of  local  candidates,  but  also 
editorial,  but  he  has  magnified  the  func-  the  appeals  of  the  national  party  with 
tion  of  the  editor,  whose  first  business  which  the  Tribune  is  most  in  .sym- 


“Let  me  compliment  you  on  your  very 
excellent  view  of  newspapers  and  their 
influence  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Ekitor  AND  Publisher. 

’’.\s  a  newspaper  man  I  have  long 
questioned  the  belief  that  i>eople  are  un¬ 
duly  influenced  by  what  they  read, 
either  in  the  news  or  the  editorials,  but 
I  have  always  felt  the  graveness  of  the 
error  which  leads  a  newspaper  to  print 
for  pay,  some  thing  it  could  not  or 
would  not  indorse  in  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns. 

“This  is  a  spectacle  seen  some  times  in 
the  appearance  of  medicine  and  whiskey 
ads  in  newspapers  and  the  ads  of  ques¬ 
tionable  character  appearing  in  the 
classified  columns  of  both  newspapers 
and  magazinea  In  the  latter  instance 
I  have  often  noticed  that  prominent 
journals,  which  bar  90  per  cent  of  the 
so-called  shady  advertisements,  will 
open  their  classified  columns  to  ads  that 
are  designedly  prepared  to  catch  the 
unwary  by  advertising  something  that 
is  only  partly  true,  or  at  least,  is  only 
true  to  one  person  out  of  a  thousand. 

“Editors  who  do  these  things  do  not 
necessarily  have  a  dual  personality. 
Their  own  deep  conviction,  I  sincerely 
believe,  is  that  it  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  But  they  attempt  to  justify 
what  they  do  by  saying  that  they  are 
sacrificing  conviction  on  the  altar  of 
expediency,  claiming  that  these  ads 
help  make  the  newspaper  or  magazine 
possible  because  advertising  has  sub¬ 
sidized  literature  of  this  clasa 

“This  is  to  say  in  effect  that  although 
a  newspaper  exists  through  distorted 
methods,  yet  it  does  exist  and  may  off¬ 
set  the  evil  of  one  page  with  the  good  of 
another  page  and  still  leave  something 
that  can  be  exerted  for  right. 

“Whether  this  compromi.se  is  justifi¬ 
able  is  a  question.  Extreme  ethical  de¬ 
cision  would  rule  against  it.  Liberality 
would  say,  not  proven;  bias  would  hesi¬ 
tate  because  there  is  a  semblance  of 
martyrship  in  accepting  an  ad  that  is 
contrary  to  avowed  editorial  conviction; 
popular  opinion  must  say  that  news¬ 
papers  are  working  out  their  own  des¬ 
tinies  and  that  they  will  either  stand 
or  fall  through  their  interpretation  of 
right  and  its  relation  to  others. 

"I  believe  all  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  newspaper  whose  influ¬ 
ence  is  the  greatest,  is  the  one  which 
conforms  nearest  to  the  ideals  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  There  ought  to  be 
no  Red  Cross  nurses  to  give  aid  to  the 
enemies  of  right.  But  this.  In  effect,  is 
what  is  done  when  a  newspaper  print.® 
an  ad  which  does  not  jibe  with  its  con¬ 
victions.  Such  a  course  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  liberality.  It  smacks  of  a 
thriftiness  that  is  too  cannily  Scotch 
for  even  a  humorous  story.” 


AGR^S - AND  DISSENTS. 

A.  C.  Weiss,  president  of  the  Duluth 
(Minn.),  Herald,  writes: 

“1  have  read,  and  with  much  interest, 
your  reflections  on  ’.American  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  Election,’  including  the 
pointed  references  to  the  policy  of  a 
newspaper  taking  sides  in  a  political 
contest  and  yet  accepting  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  opposition. 

“Y'ou  have  said  it  all  when  you  say,  in 
commenting  on  the  failure  of  newspap¬ 
er  influence  in  many  places  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  recent  election:  ’Newspap¬ 
ers.  like  men  and  women,  may  achieve 
respect  and  a  following  only  by  deserv¬ 
ing  respect  and  a  following.’ 

"I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
very  true  things  you  said  about  the 
attitude  of  the  newspapers  on  the  Fbrd 
peace  enterprise,  because  the  Duluth 
Herald  was  one  of  the  very  few  news¬ 
papers  that  saw  and  pointed  out  and 
(ConfiNMCif  ON  paffr  22) 


PUBLISHERS  CONCEDED 
AN  INCREASE  TO  MILLS 

Accepted  Paper  Poorer  Than  Sample  At¬ 
tached  to  Contracts,  to  Assist  Manu¬ 
facturers,  in  the  Face  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Statements  that  Cost  of 
Making  News  Print  Has  Decreased. 
“PuWishers  believe  that  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  making  news  print  does 
not  justify  an  increase  of  $22  a  ton,” 
said  one  large  consumer  of  white  paper. 
“According  to  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
price  of  making  paper  for  the  first  half 
of  1916  actually  showed  a  decrease. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
In  the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the 
wood  used  for  making  paper  in  1917, 
had  been  provided,  or  contracted  for, 
at  1915  prices,  according  to  my  way  of 
reasoning.  Certainly  manufacturers 
t>a.sed  1916  prices  on  the  cost  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  that  would  enter  into  the  making 
of  their  product.  When  they  made  their 
contracts,  they  attached  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  to  it,  as  a  sample,  and  specified  that 
the  sheet  they  would  furnish  would  be 
‘as  per  sample.’  Then  the  paper  makers 
complained  that  the  price  of  dyes  had 
gone  up,  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 
The  natural  color  of  paper  made  from 
wood  pulp  is  yellowish.  To  overcome 
this,  blue  and  red  is  added,  to  give  it  a 
different  appearance,  and  in  this  way 
the  blue-white  color  is  obtained.  Pub¬ 
lishers  did  not  insist  on  the  product  be¬ 
ing  in  every  respect  as  good  as  the 
sample.  The  whining  was  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer — not  the  consumer. 
Then  there  is  the  amount  of  sulphite 
used  in  the  paper  to  give  it  the  required 
strength.  I  have  heard  that  the  amount 
used  was  reduced.  This  increased  press¬ 
room  waste,  because  it  was  not  as 
strong  as  formerly,  and  that  loss  the 
publisher  accepted — in  order  to  help  out 
his  friend,  the  manufacturer.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  loading  materiala 
sizing,  and  so  on.  The  publisher  did  not 
complain  when  the  quaiity  of  the  paper 
deteriorated,  for  he  was  earnestly  try¬ 
ing  to  help  out  the  manufacturer,  who 
now  tells  us  that  he  could  have  sold  his 
reserve  supply  in  the  export  trade,  and 
have  made  enormous  profits,  but  that 
he  stuck  to  his  contract!  Of  course,  he 
did — that  is  why  he  contracted.  He 
could  not  have  sold  any  part  of  the  sur¬ 
plus;  it  belonged  to  the  consumer  with 
whom  he  contracted. 

BIO  EARNINGS  IN  1916. 

“The  publisher  conceded  the  cost  of 
additional  sulphite,  of  coloring  matter, 
and  possibly  other  materials,  small,  to 
be  sure,  but  equalling  something  like 
|5  a  ton,  which  the  paper  companies 
made.  If  figures  brokerage  firms  put 
out,  as  to  the  profits  of  at  least  one 
company,  are  correct,  then,  indeed,  the 
earnings  in  the  paper-making  industry 
have  been  great.  At  any  rate,  the  stock 
of  one  concern  has  shown  a  remarkable 
advance  in  price,  based  on  these  report¬ 
ed  increased  earnings  of  more  than  half 
of  its  capitalization. 

“The  publishers  have  not  whined.  Not 
at  all.  But  the  paper  makers  have. 
Suppose  the  consumers  had  insisted  on 
the  letter  of  their  contract?  What 
then?  Why,  perhaps  the  manufactur¬ 
er  might  be  Justified  in  retaliating  by 
raising  the  price  to  .0310  cents  a  pound. 
But  the  publisher  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  now  be  is  being  penalized  for 
his  consideration — ^for  the  manner  in 
which  he  helped  the  manufacturer — and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  statement  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  exhibited  a  decrease  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1916. 
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CANADIAN  PAPER  MILLS 
MAKE  IMMENSE  PROFIT 

Stock  Values  of  Six  Concemg  Jump 
Twenty-one  Millions  Within  a  Year- 
Publishers  Will  Use  Figures  in  Ap¬ 
peal  to  Dominion  Covemment  for  Re- 
lief — Speculation  is  Blamed. 

Toronto,  November  27. — In  spite  of 
the  assertions  of  the  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers  that  their  prospective 
profits  will  not  be  at  all  exce.ssive  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  scal^  of  prices  for  1916 
the  speculating  public  is  not  inclined  to 
take  their  claims  seriously,  .\ccording 
to  a  computation  made  on  November  2l 
the  value  of  the  common  and  preferred 
shares  of  six  large  Canadian  paper  man. 
ufacturlng  companies  has  Increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  from  $28,138,739  to  $49,. 
132,397,  these  being  the  stock  values  at 
the  low  point  registered  early  in  the 
year  and  at  November  21,  respectively. 
The  Individual  increases  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


When  Fatty,  the  Pouce  Reporter,  Covers  a  Society  Function  in  a  Rented 

Dress  Suit. 


“Yet,  in  the  face  of  aH  of  this,  news 
print  makers  advance  the  cost  of  white 
paper  $22  a  ton — more  than  50  per  cent., 
almost  overnight,  you  might  say.  They 
have  waited  until  the  1916  contracts 
have  all  but  expired — with  but  little 
more  than  a  month  to  run,  before  tell¬ 
ing  what  they  were  willing  to  do  next 
year.  The  publisher  is  helpless.  When 
the  manufacturer  was  helpless — if  he 
was — the  publisher  did  not  hesitate  to 
accept  a  portion  of  his  burden. 

“If  the  price  of  the  materials  entering 
into  the  cost  of  paper  have  advanced 
so  enormously  as  to  justify  this  in¬ 
crease,  how  is  it  that  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Company  has  been  satisfied  to  con¬ 
tract  for  its  entire  1917  output  at  prices 
that  vary  from  $2.35  to  $2.60  a  hundred 
pounds?  That  company  is  not  com¬ 
plaining.  Its  officers  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  amount  charged.  The 
Great  Northern  did  not  wait  until  the 
last  minute.  It  contracted  the  bulk  of 
its  supply  something  like  sixty  or  more 
days  ago.  It  was  not  concerned  then — 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  now. 

“Over  the  highest  price  charged  by 
the  Great  Northern,  $2.60  hundred, 
the  International  asks  an  increase  of 
50  cents.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  cannot  make  news  print  as 
cheaply  as  the  Great  Northern?  If  not, 
why  not?  Is  the  smaller  company  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  lower  cost,  or  does  it  possess 
better  machines?  Perhaps  it  is  getting 
a  greater  product  per  machine.  At  any 
rate,  It  also  has  based  Its  price  on  costs, 
and  its  officers  seem  to  be  well  pleased 
over  the  profits  It  will  make  during 
1917. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
stock  market  from  now  on,  to  observe 
what  will  happen  in  International 
stock.” 


At  price 

Not.  21, 

At  low. 

1916. 

AbltlW  . 

$4,150,000 

I>aureDtide  . 

20, .744, 000 

Price  Bros  . 

6.000.000 

Riiirdon  . 

6,060,000 

Spanish  com . 

.  280,000 

1.960.000 

Spanish  pr . 

.  1,652,000 

.3.878,397 

Wayagamack  . . . . 

_  2,650,000 

5. 400, .000 

NATONAL  NEWS  PRINT  INQUIRY 

Much  Interest  in  Hearing  Before  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Washington,  November  29. — Much 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  news  print  situation  which  is 
to  be  held  on  December  12  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  publishers,*  jobbers,  and  others 
have  been  invited  to  attend.  The  ex¬ 
act  character  of  the  hearings  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  under.stood  that  a  full 
hearing  will  be  given  to  manufacturers 
of  news  print  and  publishers,  and  that 
investigation  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  a  combination  or  other  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  to  advance  the  price 
of  news  print  paper. 

The  recent  preliminary  report  issued 
by  the  Commission  stated  in  effect  that 
the  advanced  cost  of  news  print  could 
not  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  as  the  Commi.ssion  has  re¬ 
cently  had  its  agents  in  all  of  the 
news  print  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  by  these 
agents  was  that  the  increased  cost  of 
the  paper  was  due  to  other  causes  than 
its  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 

Among  those  expected  to  be  present 
at  the  hearings  are  L.  D.  Palmer,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub. 
Ushers  Association;  Frank  P.  Glass,  of 
the  Birmingham  Alabama  News,  chair¬ 
man'  of  the  paper  committee;  and  A. 
G.  McIntyre,  paper  expert  of  the  N. 
P.  A.  It  is  also  believed  that  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  T.  Dodge,  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  others  will  appear 
before  the  Commission  at  this  hearing. 


Total  . $28,138,739  $49,132,397 

These  significant  facts  will  be  used 
for  all  they  are  worth  by  Canadian  pub. 
Ushers  In  order  to  persuade  the  Govern, 
ment  that  the  paper  companies’  profits 
as  estimated  by  the  usually  well-inform¬ 
ed  operators  oji  the  stock  market,  are 
going  to  be  very  large. 

SPECULATION  IS  BLAMED. 

Paper  manufacturers  have  evidently 
taken  alarm  at  the  runaway  behavior  of 
the  stock  markets  In  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  In  the  last  number  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Post,  Carl  Riordon,  managing  di¬ 
rector  and  vice-president  of  the  Riordon 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,'  Limited,  one  of  the 
largest  paper  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions  in  Canada,  sounds  a  note  of  warn, 
ing.  He  begins  by  remarking,  “The 
chief  tendency  in  the  Canadian  paper 
situation  is  undoubtedly  the  pres¬ 
ent  craze  for  over-speculation  on  the 
stock  market  which  has  resulted  in  an 
abnormal  lnflation''of  values  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  deprecated  by  those 
who  have  the  best  Interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  heart.  Aside  from  that,  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  situation  is 
the  scarcity  of  pulp  and  paper.” 

After  pointing  out  how  closely  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  the  paper  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "The  pro¬ 
posed  development  in  sulphite  inilp  is 
very  great.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just 
how  large  this  will  be  because  it  is  in 
all  stages.  A  recent  estimate  shows  a  / 
production  of  700  tons  a  day  in  sight  for 
the  near  future  in  Canada  in  various 
stages  of  planning  or  constructi(?ji.  It 
is  either  proposed,  planned,  financed,  or 
under  construction.  In  the  Vnited 
States  proposed  increased  production  is 
In  several  small  items,  totalling  prob¬ 
ably  150  tons  per  day.”  , 

Paper  Company  Makes  Presents 

The  Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Sulphite  Rulp 
and  Pajier  Company  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve  presented  to  each  of  its  200  em¬ 
ployees  either  a  turkey  or  a  $2  bill  as 
they  elected.  The  company  announces 
also  that  on  Christmas  each  employee 
will  receive  a  $5  gold  piece  as  a  Christ-' 
mas  present.  James  'A.  Outer.son  is 
president  of  the  company. 
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CHARGES  COLLUSION  OF 

print  manufacturers 

pitHsinent  Publisher  Declares  that  a 
Pool  Has  Been  Established  in  Can- 
,3*^  Which  American  Laws  Cannot 
Reach.  Through  Which  to  Sell  Sur¬ 
plus  Supply  in  the  Open  Market. 

A  prominent  publisher,  who  Is  close  to 
the  news  print  market,  makes  the 
charge  that  the  news  print  manufactur¬ 
ers  huve  formed  a  pool  in  Canada, 
through  which  all  surplus  white  paper 
itock  will  be  sold  in  the  open  market,  at 
the  highest  posable  figures,  compelling 
publishers  to  bid  against  one  another  for 
any  purchases  they  may  make  beyond 
mill  allotment!?.  He  said: 

"The  newspaper  Industry  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  through  contributory  negli¬ 
gence,  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  print 
paper  combination.  With  the  great 
European  war  as  an  excuse,  the  print 
paper  manufacturers  have,  through 
combination,  decided  to  take  the  heaviest 
and  most  inexcusable  toll  probably  ever 
equalled  by  an  unlawfully  constituted 
monopoly. 

"According  to  best  information  obtain¬ 
able,  there  is  now  no  shortage  of  wood 
pulp,  no  shortage  of  sulphite,  and  no 
shortage  of  mill  capacity.  The  paper 
makers,  by  swinging  sufficient  of  their 
machines  from  news  print  to  other 
grades,  were  easily  able  to  produce  an 
artificial  shortage,  and  start  a  mad-dog 
excitement  among  publishers,  which,  of 
course,  boosted  the  open-market  price. 

"The  preliminary  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  showing  that 
there  had  been  no  increeised  cost  in  pa¬ 
per-making  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1916,  and  the  fact  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  by  reason  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  sulphite  in  the  product 
from  about  19  to  25  per  cent,  to  10 
per  cent,  or  less,  the  elimination  of  col¬ 
oring  dyes,  and  other  cheapening  de¬ 
vices  which  publishers  have  put  up 
with,  have  probably  reduced  costs. 

SAYS  MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  A  POOL. 

"It  is  reported  that  practically  all  the 
Important  paper  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  have  pooled  issues  with 
the  Canadian  manufacturers,  under  an 
agreement  made  at  Montreal,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  get-at-able  from  this  side  of 
the  line,  by  which  an  artificial  ‘spot  mar¬ 
ket’  is  being  created  to  insure  inordi¬ 
nate  prices. 

"The  plan  is  to  be  worked  in  this  way: 
The  manufacturers,  by  various  pre¬ 
tences,  will  respectfully  decline  to  give 
publishers  the  supply  they  require  in 
their  business.  They  will  pretend  that 
they  cannot  produce  the  paper.  It  is 
stated  that  they  will  scale  all  contracts 
20  per  cent.  Under  the'  working  ar¬ 
rangement,  all  surplus  production  not 
covered  in  the  written  contracts  will  be 
pooled  and  sold  through  Montreal  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

"By  this  process,  our  newspapers,  if 
they  require  any  surplus  over  the  quan¬ 
tity  assigned  to  them  by  the  seller,  even 
at  a  grossly  inflated  price,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  bid  against  newspapers  all  over 
the  world.  At  the  present  time,  when 
paper  is  costing  $1.65  to  produce  and 
being  sold  from  $1.99  to  $2.06  at  the 
mill,  the  foreign -demand  price  ranges 
from  $4.50  to  $6.60  on  the  dock  in  New 
York. 

"V’iewed  from  a  purely  long-range 
commercial  standpoint,  the  paper-mak¬ 
ers  would  seem  to  be  digging  a  bottom¬ 
less  pit  from  which,  in  less  than  two 
year.s’  time,  they  will  only  be  able  to 
bring  forth  failure,  receiverships,  and 
bankruptcy.  There  is  an  abundant 
wood  supply  in  the  market 


Frank  I.  COBB,  the  New  York 
World’s  chief  editorial  writer, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in 
the  United  States.  He  always 
writes  with  conviction.  He  becomes 
engrossed  in  his  subject,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  conclusions  that  he 
draws.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  task, 
even  for  a  man  of  his  recognized  abil¬ 
ity,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  in 
the  quest  for  basic  truth.  There  are 
times  when  he  takes  his  subject  home 
and  walks  the  floor  with  it,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  he  remains  awake  all  night. 
Unless  he  can  see  his  way  clearly,  he 
waits.  He  has  been  known  to  spend 
a  week  or  more  on  a  point  he  is  trying 
to  drive  home.  Readers  of  Mr.  Cobb’s 
editorials  have  been  struck  by  his  logical 
method  of  reasoning,  the  sequence  of 
his  argument,  and  the  telling  effect  of 
his  conclusions.  His  presentation  is 
clear,  because  it  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning,  and  that  he  gets  from  his 
knowledge  and  study  of  law.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  the  exceptional  writer’s  ability  to 
phrase  his  subject  attractively,  and  the 
attorney’s  method  of  argument — a  rare 
combination.  If  he  is  in  doubt,  he  will 
try  his  idea  on  his  co-workers  and  argue 
it  out  with  them,  in  order  to  get  the 
other  side.  He  wants  to  know  in  ad- 


“Viewed  as  a  vehicle  to  unload  worth¬ 
less  stock  on  unsuspecting  lambs,  on 
the  strength  of  artificial  expedients,  the 
attempt  to  ruin  the  new.spaper  business 
of  the  country  win  get  them  nowhere; 
for  the  newspapers  have  it  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  warn  the  public  regarding  the 
problematic  value  of  the  .stock,  which 
may  for  a  year,  at  the  outset,  yield  fat 
profits,  and  then  sink  back  to  nothing. 

‘‘It  is  a  well-known  economic  princi¬ 
ple  that  man  can  at  best  but  temporar¬ 
ily  profit  by  extortion  in  a  commotlity 
which  anybody  can  make.  Inordinate 
profit  in  some  way  or  other  attracts 
new  capital  to  bring  about  normal  prices. 

"Perhaps  the  pre.sent  condition  is  l>e- 
ing  brought  about  by  men  and  concerns 
more  Inclined  to  get  out  from  under 
equipment  which  had  best  be  scrapped 


vance  all  the  objections  that  may  be 
urged.  With  that  in  mind  he  outlines 
his  course,  and  when  he  has  done  that, 
he  writes  his  editorial  quickly  and 
freely.  His  support  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  in  the  recent  campaign,  aside  from 
being  the  policy  of  the  World,  was 
based  on  the  writer’s  belief  in  the  policy 
of  the  President,  with  whom  he  is  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted.  Cobb’s  editorials 
were  copied  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
drew  to  President  Wilson  the  support 
of  many  Western  newspapers.  Mr. 
Cobb  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
changing  sentiment  in  the  West,  and 
the  part  it  would  play  in  the  election. 
Cobb  is  one  of  those  broad-minded, 
open-hearted,  approachable  men  who 
gets  an  idea  from  every  one  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  The  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer  in  1904  selected  editorials  from 
six  or  seven  newspapers  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  in  America.  They  were 
read  to  him  daily.  He  finally  decided 
that  tne  man, who  wrote*  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  was  the  one  he  wanted,  and 
he  said:  “Get  that  man.’’  The  man 
was  Frank  I.  Cobb,  who  has  since  that 
time  attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
Mr.  Cobb  is  just  as  affable  and  even- 
tempered  as  he  appears  in  the  above 
picture. 


under  receiverships  and  dissolutions.  If 
this  is  what  they  seek,  they  are  headed 
in  the  right  direction — along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  to  their  positive  and  cer¬ 
tain  doom. 

URi:ra  FEDERAL  lUiXJULATION. 

If  all  bu.siness  dependent  on  adver¬ 
tising  for  growth  and  prosperity  is  to 
stiflfer,  are  not  the  paper-making  con¬ 
cerns  violating  the  laws  in  restraint  of 
t  rade '? 

"These  men  are  doing  an  interstate 
business.  They  are  dealing  in  a  com¬ 
modity  ju.st  as  e.ssential  as  food  ’They, 
without  notice,  have  diverted  machinery 
for  years  devoted  to  making  news  print 
to  other  grades.  They,  through  com¬ 
bination.  obviou.sly  indicated  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  any  publisher  to  get  comt>etitive 
bids,  are  violating  all  rational  tenets  of 
rorpmercial  decency." 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS 
ABANDONED  BY  MILLS 

G.  F.  Steele,  Secretary  of  News  Print 
Manufacturers’  Assn.,  Asks  Members 
of  the  Organization  to  Protect  News¬ 
papers  that  Have  Been  Left  Without 
Contracts  by  Manufacturers. 

Western  newspapers,  purchasing 
about  10,000  tons  of  news  print  annu¬ 
ally,  will  be  compelled  to  seek  other 
sources  of  supply,  on  account  of  the 
mills  from  which  they  have  been  ob¬ 
taining  their  supply  going  off  on  other 
grades.  In  his  letter  to  the  members, 

G.  F,  Steele,  secretary  of  the  News 
Print  Manufacturers'  Association,  calls 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  asks  that 
mills  having  a  surplus  take  care  of  the 
requirements  of  these  publishers. 

Mr.  Steele  says: 

“The  list  of  contracts  w'hich  have 
been  abandoned  by  manufacturers  is 
growing  all  the  time,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  that  if  any  of  the 
members  of  this  Association  have  any 
surplus  tonnage  to  place,  they  will  first 
take  on  these  publishers,  who  have  at 
present  no  source  of  supply.  The  size 
of  these  contracts  is  small,  and  the  ag¬ 
gregate  amounts  to  something  like  10,- 
000  tons,  but  these  smaller  publishers 
are  less  able  to  help  themselves  than 
larger  publishers. 

TONNAGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  list  of  the  papers  and  firms  with 
their  tonnage,  follows: 

Galesburg  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail,  275; 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Volkszeitung,  700; 
Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette,  500; 
Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor,  60; 
-■Mbuquerque  (N.  M.)  Morning  Journal. 
250;  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Times,  150;  Ster¬ 
ling  (Ill.)  Gazette,  90;  Pittsburgh  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  150;  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
600;  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader, 
60;  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  100; 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Republican,  200; 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  100;  Oma¬ 
ha  (Neb.)  Tribune  (German),  25o; 
-Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Evening  Herald. 
80;  Enid  (Okla.)  Dally  Eagle,  100; 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Capital,  70;  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus- Leader,  215;  Antigo 

(Wis.)  Berner  Brothers,  65;  Santa  Fe 
(N.  M.),  New  Mexico  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  80;  -Alton  (Ill.)  (or  Federal),  .Al¬ 
ton  Box  Board  Company,  500;  Mari¬ 
nette  (Wis.)  Eagle  Star,  90;  Fremont 
(Neb.)  Daily  ’Tribune,  125;  Texarkana 
(.Ark)  Courier,  100;  Pine  Bluff  (.Ark.) 
Commercial,  60;  Owosso  (Mich.)  Daily 
.Argus.  100;  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald.  400;  .Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Free  Press. 
80;  .Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  .American.  125; 
Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Chronicle.  80;  ’Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal.  600;  Sioux  City- 
da.)  Tribune.  1.500;  Sioux  City  (la.). 
Sioux  City  Printing  Company,  300;  Far¬ 
go  (N.  D.),  Western  Newsi>aper  Union. 
400;  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Tribune,  140;  Sa- 
lina  (Kan.)  Union  (Central  Publish¬ 
ing  Company),  250;  Salina  (Kan.)  Jour, 
nal,  125;  lola  (Kan.)  Register,  100;  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Journal,  125;  Guthrie. 
(Okla.)  Leader,  100,  and  Chicago  (111.) 
Daily  Calumet,  100.  ’The  total  is  about 
10,000  tons, 
tons. 

Since  the  above  was  received,  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Ottawa,  has  taken  care  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  Colorado  Springs.  (Colo.) 
fiazette;  the  Lincoln.  (Neb.)  Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  The  Atchison,  (Kans.) 
Globe;  the  Leavenworth,  (Kana),  Post: 
the  Fremont.  (Neb.).  Hammond  Print¬ 
ing  Co.;  the  Sioux  Falls  S.  D.  .Argus- 
I^eader;  the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Freie 
Press;  the  Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Gazette, 
and  the  Milwaukee  (Wia)  Sentinel. 
The  price  is  3  cents  a  pound,  at  the 
mill. 


NEWSPAPERS  WILL  WIN  FIGHT. 
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NEWSPAPER  ECONOMIES  AND  NEW  TONNAGE 
EXPECTED  TO  BREAK  "OPEN  MARKET”  PRICES 


Growing  Belief  that  there  Will  he  Sufficient  Paper  to  Meet  Require¬ 
ments  of  Publishers  for  1917 — Through  Further  Curtailment  of 
Consumption  Demand  Will  be  Reduced  to  Level  of  Available 
Supply,  and  Fictitious  Prices  Now  Prevailing  Will  be 
Readjusted  to  Conform  to  Average  of  Contract 
Rates  —  Kraft  Paper  Conservation  Urged. 


Opinion  is  divided,  among  publishers 
who  have  investigated,  as  to  the 
amount  of  news  print  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  1917.  All  are  agreed  that  the 
strictest  economy  must  be  practiced. 
Some  manufacturers  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  a  break  in 
prices  by  the  summer  of  1917.  They 
think  that  the  stopping  of  all  forms  of 
waste  will  so  lessen  the  demand  on  the 
mills  that  quotations  wifi  drop  in  order 
to  get  a  market  for  the  surplus.  Of 
course,  contract  prices  will  not  be  in 
any  way  affected,  but  any  decrease  in 
price  would  apply  to  surplus  purchased 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wilt  l)e  alloted 
paper  on  a.  tonnage  basis  less  than  the 
amount  they  have  been  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  year. 

New  York's  morning  new.spapcrs 
show  a  decrease  cf  120  pages  printed 
for  the  first  twenty-nine  days  of  No¬ 
vember,  1916,  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1915,  which  is  an  indication  of 
the  saving  effected  in  news  print  in 
Manhattan.  During  the  same  time, 
there  were  printed  by  the  morning 
papers  of  New  York  about  256  more 
pages  of  advertising  matter.  The  .same 
policy  is  being  followed  in  other  cities, 
large  and  small,  and  it  is  this  conser¬ 
vation  which  is  expected  to  affect  the 
demand  for  tonnage  during  1917. 

In  Chicago  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  lineage  of  reading  matter  published 
during  the  month  of  October,  compared 
with  the  same  month  one  year  ago,  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  economy  which  is  be¬ 
ing  practiced,  while  a  large  .number  of 
newspapers  in  smaller  cities  have  ad¬ 
vanced  subscription  prices. 

PRACTICING  DRASTIC  EXXINOMIES. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  by  pub¬ 
lishers  of  large  and  small  newspapers 
to  adopt  drastic  economies,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  every  form  of  waste. 

The  fact  that  October  consumption 
was  lower  than  for  the  preceding  year 
seems  to  be  the  best  evidence  that  the 
remedies  applied  by  newspaper  men  are 
beginning  to  have  effect,  for  October 
usually  witnesses  the  peak  of  the  year’s 
demand.  Smaller  publishers,  who  have 
been  in  a  habit  of  purchasing  in  the 
open  market,  are  contracting  for  their 
1917  supply,  and  the  work  of  organi¬ 
zing  purchasing  associations,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  buying  direct  and  in  large 
quantities,  is  going  forward  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States. 

SMALL  PAPERS  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  A.  N. 

P.  A. 

George  E.  Hosmer,  chairman  of  the 
legi^ative  committee  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  is  in  New  York, 
and  has  been  conferring  with  the 
Americ-an  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  a  plan  of  cooperation  with 
that  organization.  The  idea  is  to  bring 
to  the  support  of  the  large  publishers 
the  weeklies  and  the  small  dallies  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  respect,  the 
members  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  will  publish  the  advertising 
put  out  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  do  all 
in  its  power  to  assist  in  arousing  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  in  additloh,  it  is  the 
intention  of  that  organifatioii  to  eend 
Lm  J.  Rountree,  former  prekUieili  of 
Uie  MaUobaI  Mtorial  AsMClatleili  tn 


Washington  after  January  1  tc  watch 
legislation  as  it  affects  news  print. 

The  work  cf  organization  of  purchas¬ 
ing  units  among  the  members  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly,  and  to  this  end,  data 
are  being  collected  as  to  tonnage  •  and 
.sizes,  looking  to  standardizing  the  pur- 
cha.ses  of  the  members,  which  it  is 
hoped  to  make  in'  bulk,  and  direct  from 
the  mills. 

New  tonnage  is  coming  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  1917  as  follows: 

NEW  TONNAGE  FOR  1917. 


Dally 

1M7 

.MIR  : 

Diite. 

Bros . 

.  TiO 

.V|iril 

riiiiiii  Bac,  Tliriv  Kiverx  100 

JaniiHry 

Ontarbi  Paia-r  Co. 

....  r»(» 

FVbniary 

I’aciBc  .Mills  . 

.Itine 

.AIilHKl  . 

.  17.'. 

Rrom|)t<ui  . 

.  Ml 

l>e'jeni)N»r 

Iiitoriiati  >11^1  UMif* 

Mill)  50 

Jnniiary 

Xirlhwest  . 

.  50 

March 

025 

Thesa  are  figures  from  the 

Bulletin  of 

the  American 

Newspaper 

Publi.shers 

Association.  The  Bulletin  also  states 
that  the  new  mill  of  Sears-Roehuck 
('ompany  will  free  some  news  print  for 
the  open  market.  This  company  for¬ 
merly  purchased  paper  from  Birming¬ 
ham  &  Seaman,  but  from  now  on  will 
manufacture  one  hundred  tons  a  day  for 
its  own  requirements. 

While  there  is  an  increase  o!  more 
than  600  tons  daily,  the  Bulletin  states 
that  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
number  of  mills  that  are  manufacturing 
other  grades  of  paper,  which  will  make 
the  net  increase  for  1917  something  like 
150  ton.T  daily. 

CHICAGO  DECREASES  READING  MATTER. 

From  the  same  source,  a  statement  as 
to  the  lines  of  reading  matter  printed  in 
the  Chicago  newspapers  for  Octotier, 
1916,  compared  with  the  same  month 
in  1915,  is  shown  in  Table  A: 


jear  than  was  the  case  twelve  months 
ago,  while  589,482  more  lines  of  adver- 
tismg  were  I'arried  this  year  than  last. 
It  i.s  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  exact  in- 
c  r  a-:e  in  the  number  of  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  because  of  the  fact  that  pages 
vary  as  to  the  length,  and  in  some 
cases  as  to  the  width  of  the  columns, 
.-nd  also  in  the  number  of  columns  to 
the  page.  Approximately,  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  120  less  pages  were 
printed  hy  the  New  York  morning 
newspapers,  there  was  an  Increase  of 
about  256  pages  of  advertising  lineage, 
or  a  total,  adding  the  pages  saved,  to 
the  number  cf  extra  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  published,  of  376.page.s.  This 
"lade  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  corresponding  to  the  last 
figure  given,  376  pages,  for  the  entire 
’Totning  group  of  Manhattan’s  news- 
rape  rs.  The  figures  for  tN»  morning 
newspapers  shown  in  Table  B: 

The  lineage  of  the  Press,  which  was 
con.solidatcd  with  the  Morning  Sun,  and 
which  amounted  to  149,242  for  the  first 
twenty-nine  days  of  November,  1915,  is 
excluded  from  the  above  table.  The  fig¬ 
ures  include  the  number  of  pages  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Sunday  issues. 

■  PATRONS  TO  GET  FULL  TONNAGE. 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  is  tak. 
ing  care  of  its  old  customers,  agreeing 
to  furnish  them  paper  for  1917  on  the 
basis  of  1916.  This  company,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  able  to  supply  its  patrons  ton¬ 
nage  in  excess  of  the  amount  purchased 
in  1916,  though  what  amount  has  not 
been  stated. 

Canadian  mills  are  making  a  price  of 
3  cents  at  the  mills,  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  is  10  cents  less  than  the 
1917  quotation  given  out  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  but  that  amount  will 
lie  more  than  absorbed  by  the  difference 
in  freight  rate  to  points  in  the  United 
States. 

A  number  of  the  Canadian  mills,  the 
Laurentide,  Brompton,  and  two  others 
have  formed  an  Export  Exchange  for 
the  marketing  of  all  surplus  for  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  which  includes,  of  course, 
paper  shipped  into  the  United  States, 
thus  doing  away  with  individual  sell¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
explained,  of  simplifying  transactions. 

The  Canadian  ^mills  are  making  ap¬ 
proximately  1,800  tons  of  news  print 


TABLE  A. 


1916. 

1916. 

1915. 

1915. 

Reduction,  Per 

Line.s. 

Per  cent. 

Lines. 

Per  cent,  lines 

cent. 

Daily  News  . 

651,878 

35.25 

710,642 

40.12 

58,764 

4.87 

Tribune  . 

1,088,903 

39.90  1.131.054 

45.70 

42.15^1 

5.80 

Herald  . 

1,129,812 

57.74  1.079.958 

62.23 

•49,854 

4.46 

Examiner  . 

1,065,473 

58.32  1,144,470 

71.10 

78,997 

2.78 

Post  . 

607,548 

66.22 

538,708 

70.48 

•68,840 

4.26 

American  . 

589.007 

67.66 

622,432 

59.12 

33,425 

1.46 

Journal  . 

543,933 

56.06 

508,180 

57.34 

•.35,753 

1.28 

•Increase. 

TABLE  B. 

1916. 

1915. 

1916. 

1915. 

Morning  newspapers. 

Lineage. 

IJneage. 

Pages. 

Pages. 

Times  . 

.  1,059,600 

881,204 

904 

862 

Tribune  . 

404,005 

315,107 

588 

594 

Herald  . 

703,318 

611,077 

844 

774 

American  . 

781,613 

786,557 

814 

930 

Sun  . 

371,863 

318,191 

590 

634 

World  . 

.  1,109,.343 

926,423 

838 

862 

Staats  . 

.  .373,673 

375,374 

552 

574 

Press  . 

4,803.415 

4,213,933 

5,130 

5,230 

NEW  YORK  SHOWS 

A  RAVING. 

daily. 

Gf  this  amount,  350  tons  are 

Tho  amount  of  advertising  lineage 
carried  hy  the  New  York  morning 
newsiiaphr.s,  for  the  first  twenty-nine 
days  of  November,  1916,  compared  with 
the  coi're.sponding  period  in  1915,  as 
compiled  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  shows  that  120  less  pages  were 
prlnt«4  during  ths  dgys  msntlonsd  this 


consumed  hy  the  Dominion  newspapers 
and  250  are  exported  to  countries  other 
than  the  ITnited  States.  T’his  leaves 
l,2jl0  tons  available  fur  American  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  number  of  newspilperi  have  con-' 
tractsd  with  Canadian  tnanufactursnt 
within  tbs  paft  woah  ar  tan  day*' 


FIVE  BUFFALO  DAILIES 
DOUBLE  SELLING  PRICE 


Jump  from  One  to  Two  Cents  Is  Fim 
of  Big  Breaks  Due  to  Ik.  reased  Cost 
of  Production  of  Newhpdpers— Nomi. 
nal  Sum  Can  No  Longer  Cover  Ex. 
penses. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
the  big  breaks  of  one-cent  papers  to  the 
two-cent  field  was  announced  early  this 
week  in  the  news  from  BuiTalo  that  ail 
of  the  English  newspaper.s  of  that  city 
would  go  into  the  two-cent  class  on  De¬ 
cember  1.  As  predicted,  Cue  change 
was  effected,  and  yesterday  morning  the 
new  price  ruled.  The  change  affects 
two  morning  newspapers,  the  Kxpress 
and  the  Courier,  and  three  afternoon 
papers,  the  Times,  News,  and  Inquirer, 
In  addition  to  raising  the  price,  the 
papers  have  agreed  not  to  accept  any 
returna  The  Sunday  papers  will  con- 
tlnue  to  be  sold  for  five  cents,  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

While  the  newspapers  in  smaller 
towns  all  over  the  country  have  been 
raising  the  price,  this  is  the  first  break 
in  the  larger  cities.  Rumors  of  a  con¬ 
templated  raise  in  Boston  have  been 
heard,  but  nothing  definite  has  come 
out  as  yet 

Only  one  of  the  Buffalo  papers  made 
any  editorial  comment  on  the  raise,  that 
one  was  the  Express.  It  said  among 
other  things: 

UNAVOlDAEuE,  SAYS  EXPI’.ras. 

"The  newst»aper  is  commonly  and  cor. 
rectly  known  as  the  cheapest  thing  in 
the  world.  It  Is  the  only  commodity 
that  is  condstently  .sold  below  cost.  If 
the  Mint  coined  a  smaller  token  than 
a  cent,  doubtless  that  would  have  been 
taken  as  the  newspaper  unit  of  price. 

“But  the  day  of  the  one-cent  news¬ 
paper  is  past.  The  world-war  .settled 
that.  .  .  .  Many  are  destined  to  go 

out  of  business  ere  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  of  high  prices  for  materials. 
The  weaker  papers  are  bound  to  go  to 
the  wall.  The  stronger  one.s  are  pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  by  asking  their  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  something  more  than 
a  nominal  price  for  their  reading  mat¬ 
ter. 

“Almost  everything  that  enters  into 
the  making  of  a  newspaper  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  price.  The  exceptions  have 
trebled.  Hardest  blow  of  all  is  the 
growing  scarcity  and  cost  of  white  pa¬ 
per,  the  most  Important  of  our  raw 
materiala  There  have  been  days  of 
late  when  the  Express  was  not  sure 
that  it  would  get  enough  paper  to  print 
its  edition,  at  any  price. 

“The  news  columns  of  the  Express 
have  been  telling  how,  In  one  city  after 
another,  the  newspapers  have  gone  up 
in  price  from  one  cent  to  two  cents. 
(We  had  occasion  to  remark  the  other 
day  that  the  one-cent  paper  would  soon 
be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.)  •  Now  it  is 
the  Express’s  turn.  After  December 
1  the  price  of  the  Morning  Expre.xs  will 
be  two  cents  a  copy,  fifty  cents  a 
month,  six  dollars  a  year.  There  will 
be  no  change  to  readers  in  the  price 
of  the  Illustrated  Express.” 


“When  we .  can  make  business  men 
think,  we  can  make  them  succeed.  \Vhen 
a  man  thinks,  he  thinks  ahead,  he  plans 
ahead,  and  he  avoids  haphazard  meth¬ 
ods." — Frank  Farrington. 


Education  is  only  part  of  ability: 
sometlrtie8  It  has  almost  nothing  to  do 
With  iii  Keni-y  Ford  ll  a  Very  able  man, 
In  Hll  choMB  field;  atld  he  hae  alinoet 

no  Wi  Hewe. 
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The  power  of  a  man  increases  steadily  by  continuance  in  one 
direqtion.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  resistance  and  with  his 
own  tools;  increases  his  skill  and  strength  and  learns  the  favorable 
moments  and  favorable  accidents.  He  Is  his  own  apprentice,  and 
more  time  gives  a  great  addition  of  power,  just  as  a  falling  body 
acquires  momentum  with  every  foot  of  the  fall.  — Emerson. 


KRAFT  ECONOMIES  TO 
BREAK  PRINT  PRICES 


business  PUBLISHERS 
behind  NATION’S  TRADE 

gurt  a  Campaign  to  Develop  an  Over- 
Seat-  Market — To  Give  Support  to  the 
Webl>  Bill,  Permitting  Manufacturers 
to  Combine  to  Sell  United  Sutes  Prod¬ 
ucts  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Publi.shers  of  New  York’s  business 
papers  met  at  the  Advertising  Club,  in 
Bast  2sth  Street  Monday  night,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  national  propaganda  to  promote 
America’s  over-seas  trade,  and  to  urge 
the  pa.s.sage  of  the  Webb  bill,  which  will 
permit  large  and  small  manufacturers 
to  combine  for  this  purpose.  The  idea, 
as  outlined,  will  be  to  select  a  large 
committee  from  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  papers  that  comprise  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association,  Inc. 

Thi.s  committee  will  in  turn  select 
sub-ciimmittees,  which  will  carry  on 
the  work  of  Investigation,  collecting 
data  from  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  Washington. 

The  sub-committees  will  gather  facts, 
and  report  back  to  the  full  committee, 
which  will  in  turn  give  them  to  the 
trade  papers,  not  only  of  New  York, 
but  of  the  country,  and  supply  a  synop- 
fis  to  the  daily  press,  in  order  that 
all  may  take  it  up  and  work  for  a 
common  cause,  on  the  principle  that 
every  paper  is  Interested  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  regardless  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  or  special  field  it  occupies. 

The  presentation  of  the  facts  will  en¬ 
able  readers  who  are  business  men  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  One  case 
wa.s  cited  where  a  book  published  by 
the  Department  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  the  cost  of  which  is  30 
rents,  had  saved  one  American  manu¬ 
facturer  $1,000,000.  In  another  Instance, 
articles  of  hardware,  purchased  abroad 
by  commercial  attaches,  were  photo¬ 
graphed  in  New  York  by  the  head  of  a 
manufacturing  firm,  who  states  that  he 
can  duplicate  anything  the  foreigner 
makes. 

Support  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commercial  department  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  urged  upon  the  members, 
to  the  end  that  Congress  may  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  that  division  of 
the  Government  service  the  appropria¬ 
tion  necessary  for  it  to  enlarge  its 
scope  of  operation. 

MANT  BARKBSt  SPEAKERS. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  H.  E. 
Cleland,  publisher  of  the  Electrical 
World;  H.  M.  Swetland,  of  the  Auto¬ 
mobile;  A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist;  W.  H.  Taylor,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  David  Williams  Co.; 
Roy  V.  Wright,  of  the  Railway  Age  Ga- 
rette;  R.  F.  Soule,  of  the  Hardware 
Age;  David  Beecroft,  L.  P.  Alford,  of 
the  .Vmerlcan  Machinist;  Jesse  H.  Neal, 
of  the  National  Association;  A.  I.  Fin- 
Ify,  of  the  Iron  Age;  Harry  Tipper,  of 
the  Texas  Co.;  H.  S.  Henry,  of  the 
McCraw  Publishing  Co.;  Arthur  Bald¬ 
win,  an  attorney,  James  H.  McGraw 
and  others. 

A  resolution  wds  adopted  appointing 
the  whole  committee,  Which  will  or¬ 
ganize  and  name  the  sub-c6mrrtlttees, 
and  it  was  decided  to  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  interest  of  national  industries,  and 
the  production  o(  a  surplus  for  sale 
in  ths  srsr>NM  tnt4fi 


THREE  OR  FOUR  YEARS  AGO  when 
I  was  living  at  Wadsworth  Chambers, 
over  on  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  I 
used  to  take  my  typewriter  to  the  top 
of  the  tall  apartment  building  and  do 
my  work  up  there  in  the  sunlight.  It 
is  a  historic  neighborhood,  around 
Wadsworth  Chambers.  Ix)ngfellow’s 
home  is  less  than  half  a  block  away, 
John  Fiske  lived  across  the  street  on 
the  corner,  the  Village  Smithy  was 
less  than  a  block  farther  down  the 
street,  near  Harvard  Square,  and  the 
famous  Washington  Elm  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  still  stands  a  few  hund.-cd 
yards  away. 

But  it  is  not  of  ancient  things  I 
want  to  speak.  One  of  the  men  who 
lived  in  the  same  building  at  that  time 
was  Morris  H.  'Turk,  a  Congregational 
minister — one  of  the  finest,  heartiest, 
most  inspiring  fellows  I  ever  knew. 
What  great  ses.sions  we  used  to  have! 
He  would  come  up  on  the  roof  and 
offer  me  some  new  .story  he  had  pick, 
ed  up  somewhere,  or  I  would  ask  him 
to  read  something  I  had  just  written. 
We  had  some  glorious  times. 

After  a  time  he  moved  away,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  until  I  stopped  at  his 
church  in  Los  Angeles  one  Sunday 
afternoon  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I 
was  assured  by  the  gentleman  at  the 
door,  who  seemed  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority,  that  no  one  could  see  Dr. 
Turk  at  that  time,  because  he  was 
engaged.  “You  can  give  him  a  note," 
I  said.  “Yes,”  answered  the  man,  hesi¬ 
tatingly.  All  I  wrote  was  “I  can  lick 
you,”  and  signed  my  name.  I  guess 
the  natives  were  scandalized  when 
Turk  came  out  with  a  rush  and 
shouted,  “If  you  think  you  can  lick 
me,  just  try  it.”  We  glared  at  each 
other  for  a  moment,  the  ushers  gath¬ 
ered  up  closer  to  protect  their  master, 
and  then  we  let  out  a  whoop.  That’s 
the  kind  of  fellow  Turk  is. 

He  Is  now  out  in  Kansas  City.  This 
morning  1  received  a  letter  from  him 
in  which  he  says: 

“Just  now  I  am  working  out  a  plan 
to  translate  into  human  fellowship 
the  fine  doctrine  of  Christian  Brother¬ 
hood.  The  greatest  ditflculty  which 
the  modern  Church  has  is  to  set  over 
in  terms  of  everyday  life  the  fine 
theories  which  rule  in  the  realm  of  the 
ideal  and  the  spiritual.  And  do  you 
know,  I  am  just  foolish  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  last  bit  of  Christian 
idealism  can  be.  and  eventually  will 
be,  incarnated  in  all  of  the  dally  In¬ 
terests  of  human  life.  For  instance, 

,  I  believe  absolutely  that  all  of  the 
Beatitudes  (which  our  Lord  gave  as 
’.the  prelude  to  and  basis  for  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount)  constitute  a  prac- 
jtlcal  working  theory  for  life  here  and 
now.  They  seem  at  first  reading  to 
essentially  visionary  and  unreal. 
Ot  courM.  we  must  confess  the  high 
wtUeh  Uttir  hi 


idealism  so  high  that  we  cannot  hope 
■  for  an  early  achievement — but  the 
I  whole  trend  of  human  history  is  to- 
j  ward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Beatitudes.’’ 

'  If  there  is  any  minister  who  can  do 
this  thing,  Morris  Turk  is  the  man. 

[  And  why  shouldn’t  the  finest  religion 
be  made  a  part  of  everyday  business? 
Why  shouldn’t  the  things  we  talk 
^  about  on  Sunday  be  put  into  practice 
on  Monday?  Lsn’t  business  a  service? 
Lsn’t  business  itself  a  form  of  religion? 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  so  many  of 
us  i.*)  that  we  are  always  thinking  and 
talking  about  the  great,  big,  .startling 
thin^  we  hope  to  do  in  the  world,  in¬ 
stead  of  calmly  and  quietly  and  lov¬ 
ingly  doing  the  little  tasks  that  are 
nearest  to  our  hands. 

It  is  better  to  smile  into  the  face 
of  the  one  who  shares  a  meal  with  us 
than  to  think  of  smiling  into  the 
faces  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
— and  never  doing  it. 

We  may  not  all  bring  down  the 
wild  mountain  torrents  to  work 
tamely  in  driving  away  The  great 
desert,  but  we  can,  with  our  own  lit- 
(tle  w'atering-pot,  bring  new  life  to 
the  flowers  in  our  own  front  yard. 

We  may  not  become  another  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  and  minister  to 
war-wasted  men,  but  we  can  visit 
the  sick  in  the  house  next  door — and 
always  we  can  help  those  whose 
souls  need  nursing. 

The  big  book  we  may  never  write, 
but  the  little,  loving,  friendly,  laugh¬ 
ing  note  to  a  friend  we  can  write 
and  send. 

Most  big  work  is  but  the  sum  of 
countless  little  ta.sks  efficiently  per¬ 
formed.  We  all  can  ^ise  what  we 
have  where  we  are. 

With  what  we  are  and  what  we 
have,  we  are  powerful  magicians — 
greater  than  the  Slave  of  the  I.Amp 
who  obeyed  so  eagerly  the  commands 
of  Aladdin. 

WHEN  HENRY  W.  GRADY  was 
hesitating  whether  to  remain  on  a 
New  York  paper  or  to  return  to 
Georgia,  he  decided  to  go  home,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  In  the  apartment  in 
which  he  lived  could  tell  him  about 
the  baby  who.se  little  white  coffin  was 
carried  .side  by  side  with  him  down 
the  steps  of  the  adjoining  apartment. 
“The  inhumanity  of  cities”  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  In  cities  only  a  ge¬ 
nius  for  friendship  can  master  the 
art  of  expressing  neighborliness.  But 
what  glorious  adventures  one  may 
have  by  aspiring  to  become  that  kind 
of  a  genius! 

EVEN  IF  YOU  .ARE  a  small-town 
man  you  have  no  cause  to  worry. 
Jesus  was  a  small-town  man.  yet  his 
ideas  were  big  enough  to  conquer  most 
of  the  great  World.  It  Isn’t  the  size 
of  tho  town  in  which  th«  man  llvoof 
hHt  tb«  aiie  •(  tha  mM.  that  counta< 


Conservation  Among  Retailers  Saves 

Forty  Tons  Daily,  Releasing  a  Machine 

for  News  Print  — National  Propaganda 

Expected  to  Restore  More  Machines  to 

Manufacture  of  White  Paper. 

The  campaign  to  Induce  merchants 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  which  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  is  launch¬ 
ing.  promises  to  divert  a  number  of 
machines  that  have  gone  off  on  the 
other  grades,  to  news  print.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  direction  are  greater 
than  publishers  imagine.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star’s  campaign  has  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  forty  tons  of  wrapping 
paper  daily.  This  was  accompanied  by 
a  campaign  that  lasted  only  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  forty  tons  daily,  which 
the  retailers  of  that  city  are  saving, 
will  relea.se  one  machine,  making  it 
available  for  news  print.  In  addition, 
the  .salvage  from  old  newspapers 
amounts  to  ten  tons  a  day.  This  saving 
is  greater  than  appears  at  first  glance, 
for  the  old  newspapers  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  l)OX  board,  building, 
and  granite  paper,  for  which  there  is 
an  enormous  demand,  and  the  sending 
of  that  amount  back  to  the  mills,  for 
remanufacture,  relea.se.s  ju.st  that  much 
more  original  stock  to  the  companies 
for  the  manufacture  of  news  print. 

The  idea  is  to  induce  retailers  not  to 
use  a  wrapper  for  products  that  come 
in  cartons;  to  use  one  sheet  for  certain 
purchases  where  they  now  use  two  or 
three,  and  to  in.struct  clerks  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  every  respect. 

GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  OP  CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  difficult  to  organize  a  town  like 
New  York  city;  but  the  work  will  be 
undertaken,  and  it  is  hoped,  if  anything 
like  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Washington  Star  follows, 
to  reduce  con.sumption  in  Manhattan 
by  something  like  eighty  tons  daily,  the 
amount  outputted  by  two  machines.  It 
is  possible  to  effect  a  saving  of  forty 
tons  daily  in  Chicago,  and  enough  to 
release  four  or  five  machines,  if  the 
.same  economies  are  followed,  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  medium-sized  cities.  The 
.saving  to  the  retailers,  at  the  advanced 
price,  is  enormous.  The  new.spapers  are 
to  be  a.sked  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
push  it  vigorou.sly,  for  every  forty  tons 
of  wrapping  paper  saved  means  that 
one  more,  machine  may  be  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  white  paper. 

The  idea  now  is  to  inaugurate  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  of  thrift  along  this 
line;  to  get  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  to  urge  retailers,  in  all  towns,  to 
practice  the  same  economies  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  adopted.  In  order,  not  onl> 
to  cut  down  the  demand  to  a  i>oint 
where  it  will  be  under  the  supply,  but 
in  order  to  save  money  for  each  man 
who  adopts  the  plan.  Kraft  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  3.  3*4.  and  4  cents  to  as 
much  as  7,  "ti.  and  8  cents  in  car  lots. 


Editor  Brisbane's  Big  Buy 
.\rthur  Bri.slwne.  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  on  Tuesday  last 
purchased  seven  lots  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Fifth  .Avenue  and  103d  Street, 
New  York  city,  at  a  price  of  alwut  $250.- 
000.  The  projierty  is  north  of  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  and  faces  Central  Park. 
The  purchase,  which  wa.s  made  through 
Pea.s«'  f:  Ellimah.  real-estate  brokers,  is 
Intended  solely  as  an  investment  by  Mr 
Brisliane.  Two  parcels  make  up  the 
entire  purchase,  fronting  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  a  Uittone#  of  loo.ll  feet  and  oil 
|o|4  ttreet  t$  •  rtfftb  1*9  *$«$• 
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TO  ILLUMINE  LIBERTY 
AT  PRESIDENT’S  SIGNAL 

For  a  Second  Time  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic,  Through  the  New  York  World. 

Will  Honor  the  Gift  of  France  to  Our 

Nation  —  Remarkable  Demonstration 

1h  Planned  for  This  Evening. 

The  New  York  World  might  with  pro- 
I)rlety  claim  to-day,  December  2,  an  its 
own. 

For  to-day,  the  President  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  will  accept  for  the  nation  and 
dedicate  the  is-rmanent  flood-lighting 
system  for  the  Statue  of  I>il>erty  which 
popular  gift.s  collected  by  the  World 
have  provided. 

Viewing  the  fla.shing  into  luminous 
white  light  of  the  great  flgure  in  New 
York  harbor  will  be  the  French  Aml)as- 
sador  to  the  United  States,  offlcers  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet  and  ottlcers  of  the 
United  States  army,  high  civil  ottlcials 
of  nation.  State,  and  city,  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  professions,  and 
arti.sts  and  sc'ulrttors  of  international  re- 
l>ute. 

Such  features  of  the  programme  for 
the  dedication  day  as  have  t»een  worked 
out  indicate  that  the  occasion  is  to  Ik? 
of  impressive  national  moment,  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  dedication,  thirty  years 
ago,  of  the  newly  erected  statue — an 
event  of  international  interest  and 
splendor. 

Proi)erly  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the 
Pre.sident  and  his  official  party  on  an 
occasion  of  such  significance.  Mayor 
Mitchel  has  appointed  a  Mayor’s  Uom- 
mittee  of  200,  which  will  receive  the 
Uhief  Executive  and  arrange  the  details 
of  the  illumination,  and  has  requested 
Mayor  Pierre  Garven  of  Bayonne  and 
Mayor  Mark  M.  Fagan  of  Jersey  Uity  to 
appoint  cooperating  committees. 

PRESIDENT  WILL  LIGHT  STATl’E. 

Beaching  New  York  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon, 
the  President,  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  the 
Prefsident’s  official  party  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  Mayor  Mitchel  at  the  head  of 
a  small  deputation  of  the  Mayor’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Two  Hundred.  Awaiting  the 
party  will  be  the  Presidential  yacht 
Mayflower  and  the  I>olphin,  the  yacht 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Aboard  these  yachts,  about  five 
o’clock,  the  President’s  party  and  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  of  Two  Hundred 
will  drop  down  the  river  to  Bedloe’s  T.sl- 
and.  At  anchor  in  the  harbor  to  salute 
the  President  will  be  an  entire  di\ision 
of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Rear-Admiral  Mayo  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Coffman,  with  crews  drawn 
up  in  parade  order  as  the  white  light 
floods  the  giant  flgure. 

A  signal  given  by  the  President  will 
release  the  current  which  will  illuminate 
Bartholdi’s  ma.sterpicce.  At  the  same 
moment  that  the  white  light  overspreads 
the  statue.  Battery  Park  and  streets 
leading  uptown  will  be  brilliantly  illu¬ 
minated  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 
President’s  party,  landing  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  will  proceed  in  an  imposing  auto¬ 
mobile  procession  through  these  streets 
to  the  Waldorf,  where  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  and  dinner,  with  Pre.sident  Wilson 
as  the  guest  of  honor,  will  be  held. 

The  story  of  the  World’s  splendid  and 
patriotic  accomplishment  will  always  be 
a  bit  of  national  history.  To-day’s  cere¬ 
monies  will  signalize  the  second  tri¬ 
umph  of  efforts  by  the  World  to  place 
in  appropriate  majesty  and  clearness 
the  colos.sal  symbol  of  Liberty  which 
the  citizens  of  France  gave  to  the 
United  States.  , 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  World’s  time¬ 
ly  activity  in  1886  the  monument  to 
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two  nations’  friendship,  and  to  the 
principle  upon  which  each  is  founded 
would  have  lain  unrivetted  at  the  very 
gateway  of  the  country,  after  more 
than  $250,000  to  build  it  had  licen  con¬ 
tributed  by  400,000  poor  French  citi¬ 
zens.  Five  years  had  been  spent  in  the 
moulding  of  its  copper  parts,  and  its 
proffer  by  France  had  been  accepted  by 
this  nation. 

The  World,  coming  to  the  rescue 
then,  in  four  months  collected  more 
than  $100,000  by  popular  subscription 


Liberty  Agixiw. 

from  120,000  American  citizens,  with 
which  was  completed  the  pede.stal  in¬ 
tended  to  bear  the  flgure.  On  October 
28  of  that  year  the  statue  was  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  in  the  presence  of 
President  Cleveland,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  French  Ambas.sador  to  the 
United  States,  Senators  and  Governors 
and  notables  from  many  countrie.s. 

SECOND  campaign  FOR  STATUE. 

The  dedication  of  the  permanent 
flood-lighting  system  will  be  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  second  extended  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  World  in  Lilierty’s  behalf 
— this  time  to  rescue  the  statue  from  its 
obscurity  by  night. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  the 
statue  has  faced  visitors  to  America  its 
torch,  once  a  real  lieacon  in  the  dark 
harbor,  has  grown  increasingly  dim¬ 
mer  as  the  lights  of  the  city  and  the 
inner  bay  have  outdone  it  in  brilliance. 
On  May  24,  this  year,  le.ss  than  six 
months  ago,  the  World  announced  the 
opening  of  a  fund  for  the  nightly  il¬ 
lumination  of  the  beshrouded  monu¬ 
ment  by  the  most  scientifically  perfect 
lighting  system  known,  heading  the 
subscription  lists  with  $1,000. 

At  the  same  time  an  amendment  to 


the  Kivers  and  Harliors  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  Government,  through  the  War 
Dei>artment,  to  accept  the  $30,000  which 
the  World  had  set  aliout  to  raise  for  the 
plant’s  installation,  and  to  maintain  the 
I»lant  thereafter,  was  offered  by  Hena- 
tor  Clarke,  of  Arkan.sa8,  in  the  Senate 
and  by  Representative  Farley,  of  New 
York,  in  the  House.  This  amendment 
fK?camc  law  when  President  Wilson 
signed  the  Rivers  and  Hariiors  bill  July 
27. 

On  the  evening  of  May  31,  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Department,  the  statue  was 
illuminated  for  thlrty-flve  minutes  by 
the  searchlights  of  the  battleship  Mich¬ 
igan,  lying  off  Bedloe’s  Island.  This 
temporary  illumination  afford  a  vivid 
prophecy  of  the  great  figure’s  future 
ar>pcarance  at  night. 

MORE  THAN  50,000  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  fund  grew  steadily,  its  i>opular 
nature  being  attested  by  the  more  than 
50,000  contributions,  from  one  cent  up, 
which  were  received.  (iMvic  and  patri¬ 
otic  organizations  assisted  the  fund  and 
several  cities  officially  recognized  the 
enterprise  of  the  World.  Gifts  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  every  State,  from  hundreds 
of  towns,  and  even  from  other  countries. 
Many  hundreds  of  dollars  were  collected 
by  girl  volunteers  throughout  the  nation 
who  wore  Liberty  .sashes  and  carried 
Liberty  banks.  Men  of  national  promi¬ 
nence  publicly  endorsed  the  undertak¬ 
ing  and  contributed  to  the  fund,  and 
school  children  denied  themselves  penny 
luxuries  to  add  their  share  to  the  illu¬ 
mination. 

When  Mayor  .Mitchel  named  the  (’om. 
mittee  of  Two  Hundred,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  he  fiaid  proper  tribute  to  Earl 
Harding,  of  the  World  .staff,  by  making 
him  .secretary  of  the  Committee.  In  a 
quiet  but  obviously  effective  manner  Mr. 
Harding  has  managed  all  the  details  of 
the  campaign  just  clos<?d.  Only  a  news- 
pafK?r  man  can  appreciate  how  great  Mr. 
Harding’s  labor  has  been,  and  he  is  not 
one  of  the  .sort  to  mention  it — but  the 
World  staff  know.s. 

The  newspaper  men  on  the  (Commit¬ 
tee,  be.side  Mr.  Harding,  include  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  World;  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  Herald;  Hamilton  Holt, 
of  the  Independent;  George  McAneny, 
of  the  Times;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
of  the  Post;  Bernard  Bidder,  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of  the 
Times;  Bradford  Merrill,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican;  John  N.  Harman,  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times;  Col.  William  V.  Hester,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  William  E  Lewis, 
of  the  Morning  Telegraph;  C.  M.  Lin¬ 
coln.  of  the  World;  Andrew  McLean,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen;  Ogden  W.  Reid 
of  the  Tribune,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Rumely, 
of  the  Evening  Mail. 


Paper  Killed  French  Deal 
A  Paris  cable  announced  on  Tuesday 
that  premature  publication.  In  a  Paris 
newspaper  of  the  details — it  has  been 
revealed  in  a  debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies — prevented  the  sale 
by  Great  Britain  to  FYance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  vessels,  repre.senting  600,000  tons. 
The  debate  concerned  the  condition  of 
the  merchant  marine.  Louis  Nail,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  State  for  Marine,  said 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  was  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  when  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Admiralty  announced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
the  vessels. 


A.  P.  Did  Some  Work 
As.sociated  Press  reports  .show  that, 
from  October  1  to  the  close  of  the  Presi. 
dential  campaign  on  Monday,  November 
6,  the  New  York  and  Chicago  trunk  clr. 
cuit  carried  83,280  words  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  and  87,625  wo>rds  of 
Republican  political  matter. 


HOWARD  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 


Fourth  Consecutive  Term  as  Heal  of 
New  York  Press  Club. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  New 
York  Press  (nub  on  Monday  evening 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  regular 
ticket,  kklward  Percy  Howard  was  re- 
ele<;ted  to  the  presidency  for  the  fourth 
e-onsecutivo  term,  a  record  comparable 
in  the  history  of  the  club  only  to  that 
of  (k>l.  Cockerill,  upon  whom  a  .similar 
honor  was  bestowed  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Owing  to  the  declination  of  G.  Her¬ 
bert  I>aley,  spurting  cslitor  of  the  World 
to  reelection  as  first  vice-president  of 
the,  club,  that  office  went  to  Keats 
.Speed,  managing  editor  of  the  Sun.  Dr. 
08<?ar  W^atson,  cable  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Pre.ss,  was  reelected  a.s  the  .sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  of  the  organization, 
and  Arthur  F.  Uurtis  was  elected  third 
vice-president.  Other  offlcer.s  chosen 
are:  Treasurer,  Ralph  VV'.  .St.  Hill, 

formerly  of  the  Press;  financial  .secre¬ 
tary,  Nel.son  Meade,  of  the  Evening 
Sun;  recording  secretary,  Timothy  Gor. 
man,  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  World;  corresponding  secretary, 
Caleb  H.  Redfern;  librarian,  Clarence  K 
Hwezey. 

John  A.  Hennessy,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Pre.ss.  and  Hertiert 
Bayard  Swope,  city  editor  of  the  World, 
were  reelected  as  tru.stees,  but  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  John  K.  Winkler  as  tru.stee 
necessitated  the  election  of  a  new  can¬ 
didate,  and  it  was  upon  Heywood  Broun, 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Tribune,  that 
this  honor  was  conferred. 


NEW  HONORS  FOR  ROY  D.  KEEHN 


To  Represent  General  Management  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  Papers  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  December  1. — Roy  D.  Keehn, 
it  was  announced  yesterday,  ha.s  teen 
appointed  representative  of  the  general 
management  of  the  Hearst  publications 
in  Chicago,  consisting  of  the  morning 
and  Sunday  Examiner  and  the  Evening 
American.  Mr.  Keehn,  who  ha.s  teen 
connected  with  these  papers  chiefly  In 
a  legal  capacity  In  the  past,  has  de¬ 
veloped  remarkable  newspaper  talent 
eminently  fitting  him  for  general  man¬ 
agement  of  both  papers. 


"Big  Six”  Charity  Ball 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  tetter 
known  as  “Big  Six,”  of  New  York,  held 
its  annual  charity  ball  November  23d, 
in  the  Arcadia  Hall,  Brooklyn.  .About 
4,000  persons  were  present.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  band  of  “Big  Six.” 


Resign  as  Representatives 
The  Kelly-Smitl^  Co.,  has  resigned 
the  special  representation  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal. 


Charities  Barked  hy  Press 
The  newspapers  of  New  York  city 
and  vicinity  have  been  cooperating  no¬ 
bly  with  the  movement  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  charitable  societies 
in  that  city.  The  idea  being  worked 
out  was  the  federation  of  all  the  .socie¬ 
ties  under  one  head  for  the  purpo.s*-  of 
raising  funds  for  the  different  works  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  each  society  to 
retain  its  own  individuality,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  collecting  to  be  done  by  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  idea  was  inaugurated  by 
a  movement  for  an  endowment  fund  of 
$2,000,000;  and  it  was  in  working  up 
sentiment  for  this  fund  that  the  news¬ 
papers  aided.  Ads,  notices,  and  editori- 
.als  have  been  donated  generously. 
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The  Best  Composing  Machines  in  the  World 
at  the  Lowest  Prices 
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Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 


Single-Magazine 

Linotype 


Single-Magazine 

Linotype 


Two-Magazine 

Linotype 


Double-Magazine 

Linotype 


Two-Maga*ine 
Model  s  Linotype 


Same  as  Model  i8  with 
.Auxiliary  Magazine 


Double-Magazine 

Linotype 


Same  as  Model  i6  with 
.Auxiliary  Magazine 


Three-Magazine 

Linotype 


Same  as  Model  8  wit 
.Auxiliary  Magazine 


Four-Magazine 

Linotype 


)$1.750 
)  2,200 
)  2,300 
)  2,600 
.  )  2,600 
2  700 
'  )  2,900 
3,000 
)  3  600 
)  3,700 
)  4,150 
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Double-Magazine  Linotype 
$2,900 


MODEL  1 8 
Two-Magazine  Model  s 
$2,6oo 


Two-Magazine  Model  5 
with  Auxiliary  Magazine 
$2,700 


We  have  a  Linotype  for  every 
office  at  a  price  and  upon  terms 
within  easy  reach  of  every  printer 

SEND  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


BUY  GENUINE  LINOTYPES 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKING 

tunorancr  of  Kiiowinp  Cants  in  Xru-spaper  Offices  is  a  Prolific  Cause  of  Disaster 
to  PubAshers,  Who  Throw  Away  Ppaee  Because  of  lAiek  of  Htand- 
ardization — How  the  Situation  Can  Be  Improved. 

Hy  Jason  Kcxierh, 


(Publistu'r  of  tive 

Every  time  I  read  discussions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  in  the  trade  papers  by 
advertising  agents  or  space-buyers  ad¬ 
vocating  tiat-rates  or  uniform  rates  for 
various  quantities  of  circulation,  I  feel 
that  here  is  another  man  who  has  no 
comprehension  regarding  what  ht  seeks 
to  buy,  or  in  bad  faith  is  trying  to 
influence  weak  publishers  to  listen  to 
his  sophistry. 

Adverti.sing  space  is  a  commodity.  It 
is  a  manufactured  product  which  should 
|je  sold  only  at  a  price  that  yields  a 
fair  profit  to  the  producer.  It  costs 
more  to  manufacture  advertising  space 
in  one  town  or  city  than  another. 
Kents,  latMjr,  and  various  items  differ 
according  to  geographical  or  other  con¬ 
ditions.  Yet  newspaper  men  seriously 
have  tried  to  standardize  rates. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  is.sued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  It  was 
shown  that  bu.siness  and  commercial 
failure.^  were  largely  caused  by  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  manufacturers  in  knowing 
costs.  From  my  own  experience  and 
inquiry  in  newspaper  offices  not  one 
in  a  hundred  has  any  definite  theory 
liack  of  its  ba.sis  of  advertising  rates. 

Ihc  lack  of  a  standardized  cost-tlnd- 
ing  system  among  tne  newspaiters  of 
me  country,  in  iiiy  oiiiniun,  provides 
one  of  the  most  important  undertaK- 
ings  to  t>e  taken  up  by  the  American 
.Newspaper  Publishers  Association  or 
:x>me  otner  codi>erative  body  in  the  near 
future.  If  our  newspaiier  publishers 
knew  their  costs  they  would  not  be 
throwing  away  their  .space. 

While  I  have  never  had  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  elabor¬ 
ate  co.st  sy.stems  lately  devi.sed  by  the  ac- 
t  ountants,  I  have  for  years  emidoyed 
a  very  simple  home-made  method  which 
tias  enaliled  me  to  guard  against  the 
many  pitfalls  that  lead  one  to  sell  ad- 
verti.sing  too  cheaply  in  the  mad  quest 
for  bu.siness  that  usually  exists  in  all 
newspai>er  offices. 

Here  is  the  system  for  what  It  is 
worth.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  per¬ 
fect.  l)Ut  can  assure  my  readers  that 
it  is  sound  and  much  better  than  try¬ 
ing  to  si'.il  the  ship  through  troublous 
•si-as  without  chart  or  compass. 
Owing  to  the  present  white  paper  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  more  imiierative  than  ever 
that  newspajicrs  be  more  efficiently  op¬ 
erated  than  in  the  past. 

A.scertain  your  total  operating  expens- 
( B  for  a  full  year.  Include  in  this  fig¬ 
ure  a  fair  salary  yourself  in  case  it 
does  not  appear  on  the  pay-roll.  In¬ 
clude  interest  on  any  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness,  if  any.  Include  a  fair  item  for 
depreciation.  Include  an  item  of  say 
10  per  cent,  on  the  total  bu.siness  done 
as  a  manufacturer’s  profit.  Include  an 
item  that  will  cover  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  such  cooperation  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  now  demand. 

From  this  total  deduct  your  total 
circulation  receipts  for  subscriptions 
or  sale  of  papers.  Divide  the  remaind¬ 
er  by  the  number  of  lines  or  inches 
of  advertising  printed  during  the  per¬ 
iod  covered,  and  you  will  know  what 
it  has  cost  you  to  produce  each  unit  of 
advertising. 

With  this  rough-hewn  cost  figure  in 
hand,  divide  your  total  advertising 
earnings  by  the  number  of  lines  print¬ 
ed  to  find  out  what  you  earned  per  line, 
and  you  will  see  at  a  glance  whether 


New  York  Globe.) 

you  have  been  selling  your  space  at  a 
profit  or  at  a  loss. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  visualizing  the 
formula  I  present  this  diagram  filled 
in  with  imaginary  figures; 

Total  viNTalintc  expenae  for  1015.  .$100,000.00 


.\il(l  aalary  for  yourm-lf  not  now  on 

|wy-roll  .  10,000.00 

.VcWl  <l<-iir<*cla  I  Ion  of  niacUliiery  anil 

iquipuicnt  .  10,000.00 

.Vilil  trade  pa|>*T  adverlUlng,  promo¬ 
tional  work,  ami  apwlal  repreatn- 

latlon  . 10,000.00 

.tdd  inanufai-turer'a  prollt  of  10  per 

cent  on  $118,000  below  .  11,800.00 


$141,800.00 

Ifivide  this  total  by  3,000,000  lines 
of  advertising  printed  and  you  will  find 
the  cost  cf  manufacturing  the  adver¬ 
tising  you  .sold  was: 

3,000.(8)0)141,800,00(4  3-3  centa 
1,300,000 

3,180.000 

'1  ne  publisher  oi  inis  newspaper 
WHICH  i.as  30,000  circulation  ana  soia 
3,ooo,00o  lines  of  advertising  at  an  av¬ 
erage  net  rate  of  3  cents  a  line  iigureJ 
it  this  way: 

Hecuipta : 

P'riaii  advertlaiug  3,000,000  linea 


at  3  centa  . $00,000.00 

p'lxjiii  circiilatiun  average  30,000..  38,000.00 

118,000.00 

Kxiieiiaea  . 100,000.00 

ProUt  fur  Ulniaelf  . $18,000.00 

Kegardless  of  his  personal  feelings 


or  of  his  views  on  the  possibility  of 
ever  getting  his  busineas  on  a  sound 
commercial  liasis  this  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  should  lie  made  alive  to  the  true 
situation  by  ascertaining  his  costs. 

Of  course  the  figures  I  have  produc¬ 
ed  may  .seem  and  be  ridiculous,  but  if 
any  enterprise  is  to  continue  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  any  apiireciable  time  replace¬ 
ment  of  plant  through  a  depreciation 
account,  and  allowance  for  outside  ad¬ 
vertising,  special  repre.sentation,  and 
promotional  services  must  or  should 
be  considered. 

This  publisher  who  on  balancing  his 
books  found  himself  to  have  made  $18.- 
000  for  the  year  was  in  reality  at  least 
$15,000  or  $20,000  in  the  hole  each  year, 
judged  by  ordinary  commercial  prac¬ 
tices.  He  was  eating  up  just  ’  that 
much  of  his  plant  and  equipment,  and 
giving  the  merchants  and  advertisers 
their  publicity  for  a  shade  more  than 
half  what  it  co.st  him  to  produce  It. 

To  better  visualize  this  let  us  put 
it  in  figures; 

1,40(»,0()0  lined  to  0  big  stored  at  2e.$28,000 
l.(8M),)H8)  lines  to  other  local  stores 

at  3c .  30.000 

000.000  lines  to  otliers  at  approximate¬ 
ly  5c .  32,000 

$1)0,000 

Now  regardless  of  whether  big  de¬ 
partment-store  advertising  has  a  news 
value  or  not,  this  man  is  foolish  to  give 
his  space  away.  If  he  sold  it  to  them 
25  per  cent,  below  cost  he  .should  get 
3V4  cents  per  line.  The  next  group 
should  pay  at  least  cost,  say  4*4  cents, 
while  the  transient  and  other  matter 
must  be  made  to  pay  5  cents. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  the  time 
had  come  for  newspapers  to  draw  in 
the  past  margin  of  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  rates  paid  by  the  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  the  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Our  newpapers  will  be  driv¬ 
en  to  unprecedented  expedients  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  if  the  war 


continues,  and  it  looks  to  me  like  a 
great  reduction  in  volume  of  space  at 
higher  rates  as  the  only  way  out. 

With  the  formula  of  costs  in  hand 
it  is  very  easy  to  estimate  how  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  print  paper  is  going  to 
affect  costs  for  1917  and  to  provide 
equalizing  it  among  advertisers  and 
readers.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the 
two  cent  paper  as  the  way  out  with 
slight  increases  in  advertising  rates. 

Kegardless  of  the  interest  these  fig¬ 
ures  may  have  to  any  publisher,  1 
most  earnestly  urge  every  one  who  has 
access  to  vital  figures  to  apply  this 
very  simple  test  to  them.  Each  news¬ 
paper  is  a  separate  enterprise  and  must 
sell  its  space  at  cost  or  better  to  en¬ 
dure.  The  average  newspaper  in  the 
position  of  the  one  above  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  gradually  advance  rates — say 

a  cent  per  line  every  six  months  un¬ 
til  cost  was  reached. 

We  will  consider  processes  for  in¬ 
creasing  rates  in  subsequent  articles. 
Our  friend,  the  average  publisher,  has 
so  little  courage  or  so  little  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  article  he  has  for 
.'•ale  that  he  often  goes  on  the  rocks 
of  failure  and  destruction  through  fail¬ 
ure  tT>  get  a  fair  price.  Business  men 
recognize  the  principle  of  costs,  and  It 
is  up  to  us  to  get  ours. 

Correction — Through  failure  to  see 
proofs  of  last  week’s  article  two  serious 
errors  crept  into  the  forms  as  printed. 
Fir.st:  Ee.ch  of  the  diagrams  should 
bear  the  name  of  a  month,  "January” 
for  instance.  In  my  book  I  put  this 
across  the  right  hand  edge  of  the  page. 
Second:  In  diagram  2  the  dollar  sign 
under  foreign  is  there  by  mistake. 
This  column  refieerts  lines  of  foreign 
bu.siness. 

(Next  week  Mr.  Hopers’s  article  will 
cover  important  economies  in  space,  of 
preat  present  moment  and  interest  to 
all  newspaper  publishers  and  editors. 

—Ed.) _ 

UPHOLDS  BIG  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Has  Its  Place  in  People’s  Life,  Says 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent. 

The  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent,  of 
which  W.  A.  Cambelle  is  editor,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  the  Sunday 
newspapers  cut  ouf  some  of  their  fea¬ 
tures,  and  reduce  in  size,  in  order  to 
conserve  news  print.  The  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Sunday  newspaper  comes, 
according  to  the  Independent,  from  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  reviews,  who  would 
be  the  gainer,  "as  they  would  then  sup¬ 
ply  a  demand  now  filled  by  a  rival, 
whose  competition  they  cannot  meet.” 

The  Independent  declares:  “While 
sweeping  criticism  and  denunciation  is 
used  unsparingly  to  establish  the  un- 
worthlness  of  the  supplements  complain¬ 
ed  of,  they  all  fall  short  of  the  mark. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  has  a  place  in 
the  life  of  the  people;  It  does  not  cater 
to  a  special  clientele,  but  In  some  way 
furnishes  attraction  and  service  for  all. 
Those  who  do  not  care  for  Its  editorial 
discussions  may  find  in  the  sport  sec¬ 
tion  or  the  fashion -section  material  for 
their  use;  elsewhere  in  Its  makeup  it 
deals  with  music,  drama,  literature,  and 
kindred  topics;  it  provides  information 
of  various  sorts,  generally  as  accurate 
and  dependable  as  that  purveyed  by 
more  pretentious  publications,  quite  as 
reliable  when  allowance  is  made  for 
conditions,  and,  in  addition,  it  gives  in 
its  news  columns  a  review  of  the  world 
in  all  its  moods  and  interests. 

"No  review,  however  carefully  it  be 
edited,  meets  the  needs  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  quite  as  well  as  does  the  big  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  and,  while  the  demand  con¬ 
tinues,  the  supply  will  be  forthcoming.” 


SET  STANDARDIZATIO.N  PACE 

Six  of  Seven  Pittsburgh  (I’n.)  Dsiliej 
to  Adopt  Eight-Column  Page. 

Beginning  on  January  1,  .six  of  the 
seven  newspapers  publisheii  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  will  become  eight-columa 
papers.  The  one  exception,  the  Di*. 
patch,  will  reduce  its  column  size  to 
12  >4  ems,  its  side  margins  to  >4  inch, 
and  centre  margins  to  1  inch,  and  the 
column  rules  to  6  points,  the  .same  as 
the  other  papers  will  do.  The  size  and 
style  of  type  will  vary  acd.rding  to’ 
the  individual  office.  The  nurnljer  of 
pages  carried  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  advertising.  With  thi.s  lay-out, 
the  papers  using  a  4-plate  wide  press 
will  use  a  73-lnch  roll,  and  those  using 
a  2-plate  press,  36V4-inche8.  At  least 
one  of  the  papers,  and  may  be  two, 
will  try  to  get  down  to  72V4  and  36(4 
inches  respectively. 

The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  have  thus 
set  quite  a  pace  in  the  way  of  stand¬ 
ardization.  They  are  also  effect¬ 
ing  various  economies  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  conservation  of  new.s  print. 
They  have  cut  off  all  free  papers  to 
charitable  institutions,  libraries,  police¬ 
men,  firemen,  and  public  officials.  la 
addition,  they  have  restricted  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  to  advertisers  for  check¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  are  allowing  only 
five  copies  dally  to  the  very  largest 
advertiser,  while  the  average  adver¬ 
tiser  is  given  but  one  copy. 

Beginning  with  December  1  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  paper.s,  issued 
about  9  P.  M.,  was  discontinued,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday  nights. 
Through  the  elimination  of  this  edition, 
the  first  issue  of  the  morning  papers 
goes  to  press  at  10:30  P.  M.  The  af¬ 
ternoon  papers  are  reducing  their  siz¬ 
es  In  their  early  edition.s. 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  EXPLAINS 

Tells  Why  Price  of  London  Times  Has 
Been  Increased. 

Reducing  from  six  cents  to  four 
cents,  then  to  two  cents,  and  now  rais¬ 
ing  to  three  cents,  is  the  price  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  Liondon  (Eng.)  Time.s.  In 
May,  1913,  Lord  Northcliffe  reduced  the 
price  from  six  to  four  cents,  and  later 
to  two  cents.  Now  comes  the  announce¬ 
ment,  as  recently  reported  in  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  PuBUSHER,  that  the  price  i.s  to 
be  increased  to  three  centa  In  making 
the  announcement  Lord  Northcliffe 
says:  “The  decision  to  increase  the 

price  has  been  reached  with  reluctance, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  rea¬ 
lize  that  It  is  inevitable  if  the  quality 
of  the  Times  is  to  be  maintained.” 

He  then  explodes  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  idea  that  ■  because  of  the  war 
newspapers  have  been  making  all  kinds 
of  money.  He  quotes  the  raise  in  price 
of  the  different  commodities  going  to 
make  up  a  newspaper,  and  predict. s  that 
“It  will  be  found  to  be  only  a  question 
of  time  before  the  example  set  by  the 
Times  is  followed  elsewhere.”  There  is, 
however,  considerable  oppo.sition  on  the 
part  of  the  other  papers  to  any  rai.se  in 
the  present  price,  especially  among  the 
afternoon  issues. 

Chicago  Men  in  Demand 

Chicago  newspaper  men,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Aldermanic  Committee 
on  their  recent  junket  through  the  East, 
came  back  with  a  big  boost  for  the 
Boston  Press  Club.  John  Buttman  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  says  a  Chicago  new.spa- 
per  man  can  get  a  job  almost  any¬ 
where  In  the  East.  In  fact,  they’re  out 
after  Chicago  talent,  according  to  Butt- 
man.  . 
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First  Paper— First  Show! 

The  Plain  Dealer 

and  the 

Cleveland  Auto  Show 


The  first  of  the  three  big 
Automobile  Shows  opens  at 
Cleveland,  Saturday,  December 
20— then  comes  New  York  and 
then  Chicago. 

Buyers  and  dealers  flock  to 
Cleveland  to  see  this  first  show¬ 
ing  of  new  models  and  prices. 
At  no  other  place  or  time  does 
the  automobile  tire  or  accessory 
manufacturer  get  a  better- pay¬ 
ing  audience. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  “Annual 
Show  number”  will  be  published 
Sunday,  December  31,  and  will 


be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever. 

Advertising  forms  positively 
close  Wednesday,  December- 
27,  but  earlier  orders  will  nat¬ 
urally  secure  better  positions. 

The  Plain  Dealer  regularly 
prints  more  Au  omobile  Adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  two  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers,  occasionally 
more  than,  all  the  other  three— 
combined. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  the  First 
Paper  at  the  First  Show— that’s 
it! 


IV estern  Advertising  Representative: 
JOHN  GLASS 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO 


Eastern  Advertising  Representative: 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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MEET  AN  INTOLERABLE  SITUATION  WITH  SOUND 
POLICIES  AND  SANE  REMEDIES 

That  the  news  print  market,  will  ••|)reak'’  liefore  the  end  of  1917 — perhaps 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year — is  the  consensus  of  informed  opinion. 

Two  factors  will  contribute  to  this  result:  The  advent  of  new  tonnage 
and  the  material  curtailment  of  con.sumption. 

New  tonnage  will  come  on  the  market  through  the  reversion  to  their  original 
uses  of  machines  which  have  been  diverted  to  the  making  of  kraft  paper.  A 
nation-wide  cami)aign  of  economy  in  the  use  of  wrapping  and  other  grades  of 
pai)er  has  been  started.  This  will  result  in  lessening  the  demand  for  these 
grades,  and  in  rendering  it  more  profitable  for  manufacturers  to  use  these 
machines  for  the  making  of  news  print.  New  tonnage  will  also  come  as  a 
result  of  the  initiative  of  live  manufacturers,  who  .see  In  the  present  conditions 
opportunities  for  not  merely  attractive,  legitimate  profits,  but  who  realize  that 
the  time  is  propitious  for  securing  the  support  of  publishers  who  are  now  at 
the  mercy  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  playing  for  present  excessive  and 
oppressive  profits  rather  than  for  future  good  will.  ' 

Demand  will  l)e  further  curtailed  through  the  operation  of  the  inexorable 
law  of  necessity.  At  prohibitive  prices  publishers  cannot  use  normal  supplies 
of  news  print.  Kconornies,  of  the  charu<-ter  already  in  force  in  so  many  offices, 
will  become  g<‘neral — and  more  drastic  .still.  Where  waste  has  been  eliminated, 
the  next  step  will  Ije  reduction  in  sizes  of  issues.  Fewer  pages — more  adver¬ 
tising;  and  advertising  at  increased  rates.  This  will  be  the  policy  everywhere. 
.\nd  thus  will  consumption  lit  greatly  les.sened — thus  will  demand  and  supply 
l)e  brought  steadily  and  surely  to  an  even  l)a.si.s.  When  this  happens,  prices 
will  break— of  course.  They  will  not,  however,  during  the  year  1917,  go  to  a 
point  much,  if  any,  lower  than  the  arliitrary  contract  price  set  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company. 

Hut  even  that  excessive  price  is,  of  course,  lower  than  the  open  market 
price  which  will  be  demanded  for  a  time.  Publishers  under  contract,  limited 
as  to  tonnage  allotments,  must  buy  excess  tonnage  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
publi.shers  who  have  been  refused  contracts  by  the  mills.  They  will  compete 
against  each  other,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  obtain  supplies  without  which 
they  would  be  compelled  to  stop  publication.  It  is  this  "open  market”  which 
will  break  within  a  few  months,  for  the  reasons  stated.  JUST  HOW  SOON 
THE  HKEAK  WILJs  CO.ME  WIEL  DEPEND  UPON  THE  PUHL.I8HBRS.  If 
they  act  in  uni.son  in  the  curtailment  of  consumption,  and  in  the  new  effort  to 
remove  the  menace  of  the  kraft  paper  demand,  they  will  be  able  to  buy  paper, 
within  a  short  time,  at  prices  no  higher  than  will  be  paid  for  the  coming  year 
by  publishers  who  are  favored  with  contracts. 

To  meet  immediate  needs  of  increased  revenues,  advertising  rates  must  be 
raised.  Department  store.s,  through  their  large  u.se  of  space,  have  always  been 
accorded  favorable  line  rate.s — properly.  These  rates  are,  under  present  cost- 
condiUon.s,  far  too  low.  They  may  be  advanced  materially,  without  serious  ioss 
of  business.  Merchants  will  protest,  of  course;  all  business  men  protest  when 
they  face  ihe  need  to  pay  more  for  a  commodity  than  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  paying.  HI’T  MERCHANTS  KNOW  THAT  PUBDISHING  COSTS 
HAVE  BEEN  GREATLY  lNOREASEl>— THAT  ADVERTISING  SPACE 
COSTS  MORE,  HENCE  MUST  SELL  FOR  MORE,  THAN  FORMERLY. 

General  increases  in  cla.ssified  rates  are  advisable  and  in  line  with  sound 
policies.  Classified  rates  are  generally  too  low.  The  newspaper  which  has  been 
charging  a  cent  a  word  may  charge  two  cents  a  word — and  the  loss  of  lineage 
will  be  small,  and  temporary. 

Selling  prices  of  newspapers  are  under  revision — revision  UPWARD — all 
over  the  field.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  the  one-cent  new.spaper  will 
not  survive.  The  two-cent  price  is  Inevitable. 

ADJUST  YOUR  SELLING  PRICES,  FOR  ADVERTISING  AND  FOR  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  TO  THE  INCREASED  COSTS  OP  PRODUCTION.  Do  your 
part  to  break  the  present  abnormal  market  for  news  print  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties;  but  do  not  try  the  experiment  of  selling  something  for  less  than  it  costs 
you  to  produce  it.  It  can’t  be  done. 


THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  a$  aecond-cla$a  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Poat  Office. 


New  York,  December  2,  1916. 


Turn  to  a  woman  a  woman's  heart — 
To  a  child  the  heart  of  a  child.  - 
O.  Henry. 


The  contenta  of  each  of  The 

Epitok  and  Pi’BiJSHEii  arc  protected  hy 
ropyriyht.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
howci'cr,  where  the  courtesy  of  due 
credit  is  accorded. 


The  newspaper  which  holds  its  read. 

er.s'  allegiance  through  its  value  to 
them,  through  its  unfailing  service  to 
them,  is  alw'ays  a  g(X)d  advertising  me¬ 
dium — for  the  ads  in  its  columns  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  credence  accorded  to 
editorials  or  news  matter. 


««'-pHE  farmer  who  lets  his  barn  be 
X  used  as  a  signboard  for  pills,  in 
consideration  of  having  Ijad  paint  put 
on  it,  advertises  himself  as  thriftless. 
He  .says,  in  effect,  ‘I  cannot  make  this 
land  pay  through  ju.st  farming  it.’  ” 
Ft^rm  and  Fireside  utters  this  truth- 
broadside  under  the  caption:  "Swat  the 
Billboard!" 


COULD  the  news  be  told,  without 
sacrificing  clarity,  in  from  one-half 
to  tw'o-tkirds  tlTe  number  of.  words  or¬ 
dinarily  used?  Does  not  condensation 
usually  improve  a  story?  If  a  word¬ 
saving,  on  the  scale  mentioned,  is  pos- 
.silde,  a  corresponding  saving  in  news 
print  will  result. 


Through  ana^^zing  the  construction 
of  a  hornet’s  nest,  it  is  said,  the  idea 
of  making  paper  from  wood  came  to  a 
Dr.  Hill,  of  Maine,  many  years  ago.  He 
discovered  that  the  hornet  first  chewed 
the  wood  into  a  pulp,  then  spun  it  into 
a  fabric.  Publishers  who  are  now  set 
sorely  "stung"  by  the  newsprint  mak¬ 
ers  will  readily  accept  this  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  industry. 


ONE  of  the  oldest  and  most  persist¬ 
ent  advertising  witticisms  is:  "If 
your  bu.siness  is  not  worth  advertising, 
advertise  it  for  .sale.”  Would  it  be  le- 
giljimate  to  advertise .  and  sell  to  some 
imtocent  i>erson  a  business  so  worthless 
that  it  cannot  be  profitably  advertised? 
Wpuld  such  a  business  be  worth  any¬ 
thing  to  anybody? 


Ip  HE  United  States  recruiting  officer 
in  Minneapolis  asked  Jens  K.  Gron- 
dahl.  editor  of  the  Red  WMng  (Minn.) 
Raputdican,  for  free  space  for  stimu¬ 
lating  recruiting.  Mr.  Grondahl  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  that  the  Government 
spends  large  sums  of  money  for  post¬ 
ers,  pays  postmasters  for  securing  re¬ 
cruits,  and  maintains  expensive  bureaus 
to  prepare  advertising  matter.  He  sug. 
gests  that  if  recruiting  officers  will  im¬ 
press  the  War  Department  with  the 
ne^  of  using  large  advertisring  space 
in  the  newspapers,  it  may  help — ^and 
will  largely  obviate  the  trouble  of  find¬ 
ing  recruits  for  the  army. 

<  ' 

The  slogan  of  the  St.  Louis  Times  is:  . 
"lio  Per  Cent.-  Fearlesa”  New  York 
Herald  please  copy. 


RE.\DER-CX)NPIDENCE,  reader-in¬ 
terest,  reader-responsiveness  to  ad¬ 
vertising — these  are  the  great  factors  of 
value  in  a  newspaper.  They  will  count, 
in  the  future,  in  developing  increased 
advertising  revenues  more  strongly 
than  comparisons  of  circulation  growth 
or  of  advertising  lineage. 


.  iia 

WILLIAM  P.  GOODSPEED,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
in  a  recent  address  at  Hamilton,  Can., 
predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  no  good  newspaper  would 
sell  for  less  than  five  cents  a  copy.  Since 
that  statement  was  made  his  own  paper 
has  been  rai.sed  to  a  two-cent  basis — ■ 
a  step  in  the  direction  indicated.  He 
al.so  told  of  the  first  ad  that  ever  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Buffalo  News,  a  half-column 
ad  for  whicb  $150  a  year  was  paid.  The 
same  firm  to-day  pays  $1,000  a  week 
to  one  newspaper  for  its  advertising. 
UNDER  PRESENT-DAY  CONDITIONS 
THAT  FIRM  SHOULD  BE  PAYING 
$1,500  A  WEEK  FOR  THE  SPACE  IT 
IS  NOW  SECURING  FOR  $1,000,  AND 
WOULD  SJIEL  FIND  THE  INVEST¬ 
MENT  HTOHLY  PROFITABLE.- 


JASON  ROGERS,  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  special  feature  as  a  means  of 
developing  and  holding  circulation,  is 
inclined  to  undervalue  the  LOCAL 
FEATURE.  A  newspaper  has  .a  home ; 
it  caters  first  of  all  to  home  interests 
and  home  folks,  and  must  make  its 
own  community  and  the  things  that 
enter  into  its  life  of  first  concern.  Af¬ 
ter  this  has  been  provided  for,  special 
features  have  real  value — but  they 
should  never  be  used  to  an  extent  that 
de-localizes  a  newspaper. 


CHARLES  W.  Mears,  writing  in 
Printers’  Ink.  says  that  the  first 
fallacy  about  advertising  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  advertising  is  newa  He  says 
that  “advertising  is  a  container;  the 
thing  contained  is  a  message.”  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  message  may  or  may 
not  be  newa  The  distinction  is  purely 
technical.  If  the  message  has  no  news 
value  it  is  not  apt  to  be  good  advertis¬ 
ing.  ,  The  “container”  idea  does  not  es¬ 
pecially  help  to  drive  home  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  advertising  is. 


That  haWt  forges  the  strongest 
chain  is  illustrated  by  tlie  fac-t 
while  most  people  fully  approve  of  the 
simplified  .spelling  of  the  twelve  words 
(tho,  altho,  thru,  thruout,  thoro,  thoroly 
thorofare,  program,  prolog,  catalog', 
and  pedagog)  adopted  by  the  .National 
Editorial  Association  last  June,  few  edi¬ 
tors  use  the  simpler  forms.  ;Sotnehow 
when ,  one  doe*  adopt  the  scn.sible  ab¬ 
breviation  suggested  for  any  word  of 
the  twelve,  it  stands  out  like  a  sore 
thumb — and  we  wonder  whether  some 
one  may  not  accuse  us  of  trying  to  be 
eccentric.  .^Hahlt  is  a  relentless  task¬ 
master — y^t,  sometimes,  a  .seiurce  of 
comfort.  " 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  of  New  York, 
particularly  on  Park  Row,  assured¬ 
ly  outmeasure  "a  cycle  of  Cathay.”  in 
The  Editor  a^d  Publisher's  feature  of 
a  weekly  digest  of  the  newspaper  hap¬ 
penings  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
one  is  apt  to  find  food  for  philosophy. 
The  men  who  were  making  history  on 
"the  . Row”  In  those  days — such  men  as 
John  A.  Cockerill,  Ballard  Smith,  Fos¬ 
ter  Coates,  George  W.  Turner,  Charles 
A.  Dana,  Joseph  Pulitzer — are  now 
“with  Ye.sterday’s  six  thousand  years." 
Hut  such  men  have  left  to  the  workers 
of  to-day  imperishable  heritage.s — herit¬ 
ages  of  Battles,  it  is  true;  but  also  of 
ideals  and  of  the  courage  to  fight  for 
them. 


TWO-CENT  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  TWO 
BIG  CITIES 

The  procession  is  under  way.  In 
two  important  cities  the  penny 
paper  has  passed.  Publishers  of 
Buffalo  announced  e.  tew  days  ago  the 
two-cent  price  basis  for  the  Express, 
Times,  News,  Courier,  and  Enquirer. 

Now  the  Pittsburgh  penny  papers 
all  follow  suit.  The  Pittsburgh  pub- 
li.shers  have  contemplated  this  action 
for  some  time.  In  both  cities  the  new 
two-cent  rate  took  effect  ye.sterday, 
December  1. 

The  example  of  the  publishers  in 
these  two  cities  will  be  speedily  fol-  • 
lowed  by  a  majority  of  the  publishers 
of  the  country.  There  has  been  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  “collusion”  or  of  illegal  agree¬ 
ment  between  these  publishers  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  commodity.  .The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  acted  as  individuals.  They 
have  each  recognized  the  new  policy  as 
Inevitable.  There  has  been  no  need  for 
conferences  or  for  mutual  agreements. 
They  have  faced  and  met  a  common 
need.  That  they  have  acted  in  unison 
has  not  been  due  to  any  other  "under¬ 
standing"  than  that  held  by  each  man 
concerning  the  proper  course  for  him 
to  pursue  in  order  to  serve  the  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  of  his  newspaper  and  of 
its  readers  and  advertisers.  That  these 
publishers  have  taken  common  action, 
basing  such  action  upon  a  common 
date,  indicates  that,  at  least  in  these 
two  cities,  petty  rivalries  have  not 
operated  to  the  common  injury. 

The  penny  newspaper,  as  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  is — un¬ 
der  present  cost  conditions — impossible. 
There  are  a  few  cities — and.  these  the 
very  largest — where,  because  of  pecu¬ 
liar  conditions,  the  penny  newspapers 
will  not  be  advanced  in  price.  Yet  this 
fact  does  not  alter  the  general  situation. 
These  progressive  men  of  Buffalo  and 
of  Pittsburgh  have  taken  the  right 
course  looking  toward  the  conservation 
of  their  great  papers — making  pos.«ible, 
after  advertising  rates  have  been  read-^ 
justed,  BETTER  PAPERS  THAN 
EVER.  They  are  proceeding  to  solve 
the  problems  of  increased  cost  IN 
SELF-PROTECTION— AND  IN  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  THEIR  READERS 
AND  ADVERTISERS.  Their  policy  is 
sound.  It  must  be  adopted  generally. 


PERSONALS 
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^  will  in  future  represent  the  same  XX/  ASHINGTON,  D.  C. — Ralph  A. 
h  Hrm  in  with  heacfa uarters  ap  VV  Graves  resiened  from  the  edi- 


NEt'v  YORK. — Irvin  S.  Cobb,  the 
humorist,  has  had  his  portrait 
painted  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg. 

It  will  i<e  on  exhibition  until  Decem¬ 
ber  n,  at  the  gallery  of  Henry  Rein¬ 
hardt  &  Son,  565  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr. 
Cobb  is  shown  in  an  attitude  of  repose, 
irith  hi.s  inevitable  cigar  stump  in  his 
right  hand. 

E.  B.  Herbert,  of  the  National  Print¬ 
er  and  Journalist  of  Chicago,  was  a 
visitor  in  New  York  this  week.  He  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Harry  A.  Ahem,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has 
returned  from  a  Western  busine.ss  trip. 

A  E.  Chamberlain,  of.Knill,  Cham¬ 
berlain,  &  Hunter,  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  .special  representatives,  for  W)me 
years  leader  of  the  chorus  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Advertising  A.s.sociation,  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  at  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  on  Tuesday.  He  has 
been  elected  leader  of  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club  choir. 

L.  E.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  is 
receiving  congratulations  from  his 
many  friends  upon  the  arrival  at  his 
home  of  son  number  three.  This  makes 
five  in  all,  three  boys  and  two  girls. 

Charles  Molesphini,  real  ests«te  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has 
purchased  a  new  home  at  the  corner 
of  11th  Avenue  and  16th  Street,  in 
Brooklyn. 

Wellington  Smith  is  now  associated 
with  the  Berkeley  Press  in  the  capacity 
of  manager  of  the  Publishers'  Service 
Department. 

Capt.  Norman  G.  Thwaites,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  World  staff,  who  was  award¬ 
ed  the  Briti.sh  Military  Cross  for  bravery 
at  Messines  in  November,  1914,  gen¬ 
erally  assisted  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Ten  Allies  costume  ball,  at  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Garden  on  Tuesday  night. 
At  the  ball  he  was  dressed  in  the  uni¬ 
form  which  he  wore  on  the  battlefield. 

Nelson  T.  Thorson,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  Posten,  has  been  in  New  York 
this  week  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  to  secure  from  Congress  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  suitable  memorial,  to 
be  erected  in  Washington,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  life  and  services  of  John  Erick¬ 
son,  builder  of  the  first  ironclad  war¬ 
ship,  the  "Monitor.” 

Hugh  Blerne,  of  the  rewrite  staff  of 
the  World,  is  confined  to  his  home  by 
illne.ss. 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution,  now  with  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
ture  Service,  of  New  York  city,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Atlanta  last  week  on  his 
return  to  New  York  from  New  Orleans. 

Ward  Green,  for  several  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
paper  to  join  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher.  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is  spending  the  week-end 
in  Chicago. 

Other  cities.— j.  L.  Stewart, 
for  some  months  engraged  as  cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  staff  of  the  McLean 
Publishing  Company  at  Toronto,  Ont., 


will  in  future  represent  the  same 
firm  in  Ohio,  with  headquarters  aU 
Cleveland.  ' 

Paul  Findlay  has  moved  wit  a  his  fam¬ 
ily  from  New  Y’ork  city  to  southern 
(.'alifornia,  having  purchased  a  home  in 
South  Pasadena.  Until  recently  Mr. 
Findlay  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  ' 
Printers'  Ink,  New  York. 

Sabine  W.  Wood,  who  has  been  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial  for  several  years,  has  resigned, 
owing  to  trouble  with  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Wood  is  the  author  of  several  popular 
novebs,  and  after  a  period  of  complete 
rest  and  treatment  will  probably  devote 
him.self  to  fiction  writing. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  jr.,  son  of 
"Uncle  Remus,"  has  been  made  adver- 
*tising  manager  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Georgian -American.  He  began  work  on 
the  Georgian,  and  was  later  with  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

A.  E.  Meigs,  an  old-time  newspaper 
man,  of  Maine,  has  recently  retired 
from  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union's  Detroit  of-, 
fice,  after  thirty-two  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  .service.  Mr.  Meigs  will  continue 
to  make  his  home  in  Detroit. 

W.  Owen  McIntyre,  editor  of  the 
Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  Mayor  of  Danville, 
to  succeed  the  late  Mayor  J.  McDowell 
Wallace. 

G.  B.  Kipp,  recently  of  the  Streets- 
ville  (Ont.)  Review,  who  enlisted  re¬ 
cently  for  overseas  service,  is  reported 
as  missing.  He  is  a  younger  brother 
of  V.  M.  Kipp,  of  the  Western  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss,  Winnipeg,  and  of  L.  F. 
Kipp,  city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Her¬ 
ald. 

Boston — Boston  newspaper  men  are 
getting  acquainted  with  Robert 
Matthews,  private  secretary  to  Billy 
Sunday.  Mr.  Matthews  was  for  some 
years  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  furnishes  the  script 
of  the  .sermons  to  the  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  reporters,  also  general  news  of 
the  campaign  that  does  not  develop  at 
the  tabernacle. 

Bert  Ford,  one  of  the  American  stars, 
has  resumed  work  on  the  staff  of  that 
paper  after  a  vacation  that  was  enjoyed 
after  his  return  from  the  Mexican  bor¬ 
der,  where  he  went  as  a  correspondent. 

Dr.  Ernest  Greuning,  city  editor  of 
the  Journal,  has  entirely  recovered  from 
the  attack  of  blood  poisoning  that  put 
him  out  of  commis.sion  for  some  weeks. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Charles  S. 

Coulter,  two  years  secretary  of  the 
Retail  Merchants'  Division  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  since 
leaving  the  Providence  Journal,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Tilden-Thurber  cor¬ 
poration. 

George  C.  Stucker,  who  did  courts 
for  the  Journal  this  summer  and  fall, 
has  gone  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

During  the  illness  of  Daniel  Sullivan, 
manager  of  the  Pawtucket  branch  of 
the  Journal,  Holden  Remington,  of  the 
city  staff,  is  taking  his  place. 

William  G.  Troy,  formerly  with  the 
old  Evening  Telegram,  has  this  week 
been  proclaimed  Senator  of  Rhode  Island 
after  a  recount  of  votes.  Mr.  Troy, 
Democrat,  was  pitted  against  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  the  fight  was  .sharp,  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  early  announced  as  a 
winner. 

Leslie  Tollman,  New  England  adver¬ 
tising  representative  of  the  Jewelers' 
Circular,  was  In  the  city  last  week,  the 
guest  of  William  H.  Mason,  night  city 
,  editor  of  the  Journal. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— Ralph  A. 

Graves  resigned  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  on  November  30  to 
Ijecome  manager  for  Miss  Maude 
Adams,  the  actress.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Geographic  staff,  last  April,  Mr. 
Graves  had  been  dramatic  and  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  for  seven 
years. 

PITTSBURGH— George  F.  Milton, 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News  and  prominent  as  a  member  of 
the  Henry  Ford  peace  expedition,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
editorial  rooms  this  week. 

Paul  S.  Chalfant,  formerly  sporting 
editor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Daily 
New.s,  has  been  promoted  to  full  editor¬ 
ship  of  that  paper,  succeeding  J.  L. 
Smith. 

Senator  George  T.  Oliver,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and 
('hronicle-Telegraph,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Oliver  lamily,  has 
made  a  gift  of  $75,000  for  a  Bible  school 
building  of  the  Pittsburgh  Blast  End 
Christian  Church.  It  will  Ije  known  as 
the  Margaret  Oliver  Bible  School,  in 
memory  of  his  mother. 

CLEVELAND,  O. — F.  M.  Kerby,  of 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  was 
in  town  this  week  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  opening  the  new  offices  of 
the  concern  in  the  capital. 

John  Markham,  who  has  been  with 
the  Leader  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  up  publicity  work  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Bishop,  Health 
Commissioner. 

Miss  Dorothy  Buss,  chief  librarian, 
and  Miss  Lotta  MacDonald,  of  the 
same  department,  held  their  annual 
punch  party  Wednesday.  This  is  a 
>  early  event  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 
All  members  of  the  editorial  and  allied 
departments  are  guests  of  the  gifted 
reference  department  managers. 

CHICAGO. — Sam  W.  Small,  jr.,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner 
and  more  recently  special  writer  for 
that  paper  under  the  name  Civis,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Exam- 
er  staff, 

Warren  Thinney,  who  for  several 
'•ears  held  a  clerical  position  with  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Election  Commi.ssion- 
rr.s,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Chi- 


,a^'o  Daily  News  as  City  Hall  reporter. 

» 'hicago  newspaper  men  are  boosting 
Osi-ar  E.  Hewitt,  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
lU.  tor  the  position  of  Commissioner  .of 
Public  Works  of  Chicago,  to  succeed 
V\  iiliam  R.  Moorhouse,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works  under  a  pre¬ 
vious  administration. 

BToyd  Gibbons,  war  correspondent 
fer  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  returned 
uom  the  Mexican  border  and  is  writing 
a  scries  of  articles  on  the  "inside  story” 
it  Gen.  Pershing's  expedition. 

Charles  N.  Wheeler  and  Walter  No- 
.,Ie  Burns  w'ere  awarded  bonuses  of  $10 
each  by  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  news  sto¬ 
ries  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
1  ribune. 

l  enry  Barrett  Chamberlin,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  now 
the  editor  of  several  Chicago  maga¬ 
zines,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
he  I.«gislative  Voters'  League,  a  civic 
organization  which  passes  on  the  quali- 
Mcations  of  candidates  for  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Floyd  Gibbons,  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  staff  has  returned  to  Chicago 
from  El  Paso,  where  he  was  investi¬ 
gating  border  conditions. 

Oscar  Hewitt,  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
is  being  mentioned  for  the  position  of 
Chicago  Commls.sioner  of  Public  Works 
to  succeed  W.  R.  Moorhouse,  who  has 
resigned. 

ST.  LOUIS — Wyatt  Brodix,  sport 
writer  on  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  is 
now  automobile  editor  of  that  paper. 

Roy  Albertson  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republic's  East  St.  Louis 
News  Bureau. 

Robert  J.  Cochrane,  recently  of  the 
St.  Louis  Times  staff,  is  now  doing  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  the  Republic. 

Richard  T.  Tyndall,  formerly  night 
editor  and  recently  Sunday  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  who  took  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  entrance  into  the  United 
States  army,  has  been  appointed  second 
lieutenant,  effective  at  once. 


VISITORS  I.N  NEW  YORK. 

R.  S.  Carver,  of  the  Newspaper  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  Company. 

W.  J.  Cobb,  of  the  Haskin  Letter. 
Vashington,  D.  C. 

Frederick  J.  Haskin.  of  Washington. 
D.  C. 


The  Haskin  Letter  interests 
a  wider  circle  oF  readers’ 
tKan  ar^  other  copvi--^ 
that  might  he  printed 
in  the  s'ame  >space> 
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PERSONALS 

(Continued.) 

T.  PAKL,  MINN. — Vance  ('haptnan, 
who  had  charije  of  the  publicity  worlf 
of  the  Itepublican  State  (."oinniittec,  is 
now  free-Iancinji. 

.1.  O.  Hammond,  formerly  Iron  Hange 
repre.sentative  of  the  Duluth  News-- 
Tribune,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Daily  New.s.  Hichard  Bennett,  late 
A.s.sistant  Supervisor  of  ('ity  Play- 
Krounds,  is  doinp  general  as.si?,nme-its 
for  the  .siime  paper. 

KKon  Burchardt  succeeds  the  late 
Fr*‘derlck  P.  (Ju^nther  as  manaeing-  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  VoJkszeitung. 

W.  .M.  Fisk.  «*ditor  of  the  South  St. 
Paul  Daily  Reporter,  will  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  IVcember  to  work  in  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Agriculture's  office  of 
markets  and  rural  organisation.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  highest  tc  jtass  a  civil 
service  examination. 


mOM  “DEVIL"  TO  MANAGER 

l. ewis  S.  Garrison  I«  New  Head  of 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times. 
I>-wis  S.  (Jarri.son  for  nine  years  a 
political  writer  on  the  Holtoken  (N.  J.) 
Hud.son  Observer,  and  its  correspondent 
in  the  New  .lersey  l.<eKislature,  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  Klizalxith  Evening 
Times  to  succeed  L.  T.  Russell,  who  sold 
his  intere.st  in  the  Times  and  started 
the  Newark  Hedger,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

Starting  as  a  printer's  devil,  Mr.  Gar- 
ri.son  has  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities 
for  learning  the  new.spaper  game  from 
the  iNdtom  up,  and  he  goes  to  the 
Times  with  a  wealth  of  valuable  experi- 
en«"e  which  is  already  showing  in  the 

m. ake-up  of  the  newspafter.  He  was  at 
one  time  the  editor  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Morning  Press  and  the  news  editor  of 
the  Newark  Morning  Star  as  well  as 
the  representative  of  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  Jersey  City.  He  left  the 
Newark  publication  to  l»ecome  the  pub¬ 
licity  manager  of  Naval  Officer  H.  Otto 
Wittpenn,  Democratic  candidate  for 
tJovernor  of  New  Jersey,  severing  his 
relations  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Times. 

Roy  Howard  Exonerated 

Roy  Howard,  president  of  the  Unit- 
<k1  Press  As.sociations,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  exonerated  from  all  blame  for 
the  accident  that  resulted  in  the  death 
«)f  Frederick  Reynolds  on  the  Boston 
Po.st  Road,  near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  on 
Novemljer  12  last.  On  that  date  Mr. 
Howard,  accompanied  by  members  of 

his  family,  was  driving  into  Green¬ 
wich  when  Mr.  Reynolds  stepped  off 

the  .sidewalk  into  the  path  of  the  car 
and  was  struck.  Mr.  Howard  picked 
up  the  injured  man  and  rushed  him  to 
the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Hospital, 

where  Reynolds  died  shortly  after.  In¬ 
vestigations  by  Coroner  Phelan,  in 

Connecticut,  and  Coroner  Squires,  in 
Port  Chester,  have  both  resulted  in  the 
exoneration  of  Mr.  Howard. 

I.swTenre  Goes  to  Mexico 

David  I.iawrence,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
left  Novemljer  25  for  a  visit  to  the  In¬ 
terior  of  Mexico,  whore  he  will  make  a 
study  of  conditions  as  the  basis  for  a 
-series  of  articles  in  the  Evening  Po.st. 
Mr.  I.,awrence  has  studied  the  Mexican 
situation  for  several  years,  not  only 
from  the  Washington  angle,  but  in  'Mex¬ 
ico  itself.  He  is  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  w’ho  are  prominent 
factors  In  the  life  of  the  Southern  Re¬ 
public,  including  Gen.  Carranza. 


SHANK  GOES  TO  CHARLE.STON 

IleromeM  Advertiiiing  Manager  of  the 
Daily  American  in  that  City. 

Walter  D.  Shank  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  American.  In  addition  to 
being  a  salesman  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  Mr.  Shank  is  an  advertising 
writer  who  has  attracted  considerable 
attention.  He  started  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  in  the  classified  depart- 


Walter  D.  Shank. 


ment  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  took  charge  of 
the  classified  section  of  the  Evansville 
( Ind.)  Journal-News,  later  returning  to 
the  Star,  specializing  on  automobile 
accounts,  in  which  line  he  made  such 
a  marked  success  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  George  A.  McClellan,  at 
that  time  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sun,  who  retained  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  automobile  advertising  of  his 
newspai>er.  When  Mr.  McClellan  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metrop¬ 
olis,  Mr.  Shank  joined  his  staff  in  that 
city  as  automobile  editor,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  occupied  until  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  advertising  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  American.  Mr.  Shank  enjoys  a 
wide  acquaintance  among  advertisers 
and  advertising  men. 

Talk  on  Associated  Press 
William  H.  Dow,  business  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express-Adver¬ 
tiser,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  that  newspaper  recently, 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Associated  Press,  of 
which  as.sociation  Mr.  _  J>ow  is  vice- 
president.  He  explained  very  fully  the 
methods  by  which  a  new  member  is 
admitted  to  the  organization,  and  other 
methods  used  in  conducting  the  big 
news  .service. 

Heard  M.  H.  De  Young 
M.  H.  De  Young,  proprietor  of  the 
San  Pranci.sco  ('hronicle,  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  big  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  California  State 
Realty  F'ederation,  which  wa.s  held  in 
Oakland  last  week.  The  .subject  of  Mr 
De  Young’s  address  on  the  opening  day 
-  was  “The  Relation  of  the  Newspaper  tc 
the  Realty  Broker."  On  Saturday  Bailey 
Millard,  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  a 
York  World,  was  sworn  In  Monday,  as 
Surrogate  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 

“Jimmie"  Norton  Sworn  In 
James  F.  Norton,  for  twenty-six  years 
Jersey  City  correspondent  of'  the  New 
York  World,  was  .sworn  in  Monday  as 
Surrogate  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSPAPER 
CORRESPONDENTS 

New  List  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
at  Nation's  Capital  Contains  Two 
Hundred  Eight  Names — Canada,  Etig-  j 
land,  (Germany,  and  Japan  Repr?-  I 
sented.  .._• 

Washington,  November  29.^-The  re¬ 
vised  list  of  correspondents  and  news¬ 
papers  represented,  to  be  printed  in  the 
new  Congressional  Directory,  which  will 
1)0  is.sued  at  the  opening  of  the  scs.sion 
of  ('ongress  on  Monday,  is  the  result 
of  careful  consideration  by  the  standing 
committee  of  Washington  corrslipon- 
dents.  Each  year  seems  to  .show  a  slight  , 
increase  In  the  number  of  name:;  print¬ 
ed  in  this  list,  the  latest  one  containin.g 
two  hundred  and  eight  correspond  •nt.^, 
representing  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
newspai)ers  and  eight  press  associat'ons. 
Thirteen  of  the  newspai)^.*!  are  foreign, 
London  leading  with  three,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  Morning  Po.st,  and  E'aily 
Times.  The  two  ('anadian  papers  in 
the  list  are  the  Toronto  Telegram  and 
Toronto  World.  Germany  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  Cologne 
Gazette,  and  Japan  follows  with  tw), 
Mainichi,  of  Osaka,  and  Nichl  Nichl,  of 
Tokio.  The  Manila  Cablenews  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Manila  Times  are  represented 
Others  are  the  Paris  Herald  and  the 
Panama  Star  and  Herald  and  two  for¬ 
eign  press  associations,  Reuter’s  Tele¬ 
gram  Company,  of  London,  and  the 
Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  are  also  included  in  the  li.st.  The 
names  of  twenty  correspondents  appear 
for  the  first  time. 

During  the  recess,  death  claimed  two 
very  popular  members  of  the  co.-ps. 
James  Gray,  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  had 
made  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances,  who  shared  with  his  l)ereaved 
family  their  grief  at  his  loss. 

Equally  distressing  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  corps  was  the  announcement  of  the 
death  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  Elting  A. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Fowler  had  lieen  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  national  capital  about  .seven 
years,  in  the  position  of  chief  of  the 
New  York  Sun  bureau,  and  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  worker  of  the  foremost  rank. 

The  Associated  Pj’ess  continues  under 
the  direction  of  Jackson  S.  Elliott.  The 
Capitol  staff  will  be  headed  by  Grafton 
S.  Wilcox,  whose  years  of  experience 
well  qualify  him  for  th^s  position.  As¬ 
sociated  with  him  wili  be  I.al)ert  St. 
Claim,  Fred  A.  Emery,  Robert  Dougan, 
Kirk  L.  Simpson,  and  Bond  P.  Geddes. 
Me.ssrs.  St.  Clair  and  Emery  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  Dougan  will  assist  Mr.  Wilcox  with 
the  Senate  work,  and  Mr.  Simpson  will 
specialize  on  army  and  navy  legislation. 
Mr.  Geddes  gives  his  special  attention 
to  the  work’of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  United  Press  Bureau  is  in  charge 
of  J.  P.  Yoder,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
newspaper  workers  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Yoder  has  been  with  the  organization 
about  seven  years,  having  served  in  the 
New  York  and  Boston  bureaus.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  he  returned  to  the  Washington 
office  In  the  capacity  of  assistant  man¬ 
ager  to  Lowell  Mellett.  Mr.  Mellett  re¬ 
cently  was  promoted  to  the  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  Press,  and  following 
the  policy  of  that  organization,  Mr. 
Yoder  was  promoted  on  his  merited 
work.  Three  new  men  come  to  his  bu¬ 
reau,  John  Nash,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  L.  B. 
Mickel,  who  has  a  wide  experience  gain¬ 
ed  in  the  Middle  West,  where  he  served 
as  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  office  and 
at  Kansas  City;  T.  H.  Kelly,  of  South¬ 


ern  newspajjers  and  more  r(<ently  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  l.’nitcii  Pi  ts*, 
and  Howard  L.  McEwan,  who  has 
worked  on  North  Carolina  und  Ohio 
newspapers,.  The  Capitol  stuff  will  be 
made  u©  of  Howard  L.  McEvwin,  John 
Naahu.T'-  H.  Kelly,  and  Charles  R.  Me- 
C.annr  the  latter  being  assign.  ]  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Supreme  Court  work. 

The  International  News  S«  i  vice  Bu¬ 
reau  enters  upon  Its  second  session  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  John  Edwin  .Nevin. 

E.  R.  Sartwell  heads  the  Caj  itol  staff, 
with  W,  D..Uas8ett  located  at  the  House 
end  and  Robert  T.  Smith  to  chronicle  the 
happenings  in  the  upper  bran,  li,  W.  C. 
Odiin,  of  the  New  York  office,  comps  to 
the  Washington  bureau,  replacing  E. 
Barry  Farls,  recently  made  general 
news  manager  at  New  York. 

W.  A.  Crawford  heads  the  lo.  al  .staff 
of  the  Central  News,  with  Alfn  d  L.  Gei¬ 
ger  at  the  House  and  Nel.son  M.  .Shepard 
for  the  Senate  side. 

The  bureau  of  the  Hears!  new.spapers 
will  be  in  charge  of  John  L.  Eddy,  who 
has  Ireen  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Hearst.  P'or  three  years  he  was 
a  resident  of  England  for  the  Hearst 
publications,  and  after  service  in  the 
Middle  West  'comes  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  well  equipped  for  its 
work.  For  the  New  York  end  he  will 
have  the  a.ssistance  of  H.  H.  Stansbury 
and  I..ewis  Wood,  both  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  In  political  work.  Tarlelon  Collier, 
from  the  home  office  of  the  Chicago 
Examiner,  will  give  special  attention  to 
Illinois  matters,  and  J,  R.  Nour.se,  who 
is  added  to  the  bureau  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  service,  will  look  after  Pacific  Coast 
news  for  the  Examiners  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

I.aurence  Hills,  from  the  home  office 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  has  served 
that  paper  almost  twenty  years,  assumes 
charge  of  their  Washlngt-ju  bureau, 
succeeding  the  late  Elting  A.  Fowler. 
For  the  morning  edition  he  will  have 
the  a.s.slstancc  of  Jerry  A.  Mathews  and 
Elmer  Murphy,  while  M.  K.  Wi.seharl 
and  Albert  Fox  are  accredited  to  the 
afternoon  edition. 

Charles  D.  Warner,  in  charge  of  the 
Bo.ston  Christian  Science  Monitor  bu¬ 
reau,  will  have  as  assistants  two  men 
whose  names  are  appearing  for  the  first 
time,  Edwin  Newdlck  and  W.  L.  Win¬ 
chester,  both  from  the  home  office. 

Other  changes  noted  are  Theodore  G. 
Joslln,  who  is  added  to  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  bureau,  under  William  E.  Brig¬ 
ham.  Oliver  McKee,  who  comes  from 
the  New  York  office  of  the  World  to  as- 
si.st  In  the  bureau  under  Charles  S.  .Al¬ 
bert;  Richard  D.  Skinner,  who  will  do 
editorial  work  for  the  Boston  Herald; 
E.  B.  Johns,  of  many  years’  experience 
with  Washington  newspaper  work,  will 
represent  the  Star  and  Herald,  of  Pan¬ 
ama;  Paul  Moore,  the  Richmond  Evening 
Journal;  Julian  Pierce,  comes  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  New  York  Call;  Edwin 
Bradley  Hard,  experienced  in  new.spaper 
work  in  upper  New  York  State,  recently 
assumed  charge  of  the  Alexandria  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  L.  Harper  Leech  comes  for 
the  Memphis  Press  and  Texas  Dailies. 

The  New  York  Times  bureau,  under 
the  direction  of  R.  V.  Oulahan,  has  i^-en 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  Curti<  e  N. 
Hitchcock,  of  the  home  office,  who  trav¬ 
elled  with  the  President  in  the  recent 
campaign.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Sun,  but  for  the 
past  four  months  has  been  with  the 
New  York  Times. 

Three-Gent  Papers  in  Virginia 
The  two  local  newspapers  of  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  on  Thursday  announced 
that  hereafter  each  will  be  sold  at  three 
cents  per  copy,  instead  of  two,  owin.g 
to  the  high  cost  of  print  paper. 
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ECONOMY  POLICIES  ADOPTED  BY  NEWSPAPERS 

Circulation  Managers  of  Important  Dailies  Tell  How  Programmes  of  Conservation  and 
Elimination  of  Various  Forms  of  Waste  Have  Resulted  in  Amazing  Savings — 
^Exchanges”  Placed  on  Cash  Basis — ^^Free  Lists”  Abolished — Press 
Over-Runs  Prevented— Returns  Cut  Off. 


(THi:  editor  and  Publisher  prints 
kereu'iih  another  symposium  of  let¬ 
ters  from  circulation  managers  of  prom¬ 
inent  daily  newspapers  on  the  subject 
oj  economies  already  put  into  force, 
and  the  results.  These  reports  are 
almost  uniformly  encouraging.  They 
give  details  of  the  readjustments 
of  poli'ies  that  have  been  made  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  make  plain  the  fact  that, 
however  discouraging  the  outlook  may 
be,  because  of  the  confiscatory  prices 
demanded  for  news  print,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  going  to  accept  avoidable 
losses.  These  policies  of  economy,  forc¬ 
ed  upon  publishers,  will  result  in  great 
aggref/'ite  savings.  Their  full  value  will 
be  realized  in  the  years  to  come,  when 
the  present  "shortage”  of  white  paper 
icili  be  merely  an  unpleasant  memory. 
—Editor.) 

"service  copies." 

Siveard  8.  Dobson,  member  Board  of  Directors, 

I.  C.  M.  A.,  Detroit,  Mick. 

“Newspapers  everywhere  have  for 
months  past  been  maKing:  strenuous  et- 
forts  to  stop  up  leaks  and  cut  oft 
waste.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  leaks  is  .still  run¬ 
ning  a  regular  stream  of  waste  under 
the  title  of  ‘service  copies.’ 

"It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
paper.s  of  many  cities  lielieved  they 
could  not  make  progress  in  the  rural 
districts,  or  even  get  good  .service,  un¬ 
less  a  free  copy  was  sent  to  every  K. 
F.  D.  carrier.  That  practice  has,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  universally  di.soontinued 
without  loss  in  circulation  or  decrease 
in  service,  but  almost  all  papers  still 
continue  the  wasteful  practice  in  one 
form  or  another,  of  giving  free  copies 
to  postal  clerks,  express  me.ssengers, 
and  baggagemen  of  steam  roads,  and 
motormen  and  conductors  of  electric 
line.s.  Many  also  pass  them  out  to  po¬ 
licemen,  and  even  firemen.  The  fire¬ 
man  will  not  be  any  more  prompt  to 
fight  your  fires  or  the  policeman  more 
willing  to  furnish  protection  in  case  of 
neces.sity.  Nor  will  there  be  any  les¬ 
sening  of  the  service  by  railway,  ex¬ 
press,  postal,  or  electric  railway  em¬ 
ployees  if  free  copies  to  them  are  cut 
off,  .so  why  should  they,  not  be  discon¬ 
tinued? 

"Many  papers  have  already  cut  off  the 
policeman  and  fireman,  and  a  very  few 
have  cut  off  electric  and  steam  road 
service  copies,  hut  is  not  this  a  good 
time  to  agitate  the  cutting  off  of  afi 
the  so-called  service  copies?  It  will 
mean  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  in  white  paper  and 
express  or  postage.  At  three  cents  a 
pound  the  cutting  off  of  100  copies 
a  day,  would  mean  a  saving  of  nearly 
1200  per  year  for  a  paper  averaging 
twelve  pager,  daily.  Not  very  much 
•9f  a  saving  for  one  paper,  but  $200 
would  buy  a  good  many  miles  of  deliv- 
er>-  service  or  a  lot  of  ga.solene;  and 
what  a  total  It  would  mean  for  the 
papers  of  the  country  collectively! 
It  is  my  impression  that  while  there 
Would  be  considerable  grumbling  at  first 
among  the  older  men  who  had  been 
receiving  their  free  copies  for  years, 
they  would  soon  recognlre  the  justness 


of  the  publi.sher’s  position,  and  there 
would  be  no  diminution  in  the  service. 

KREE  COPIES  A  MENACE. 

"I  also  believe  the  newspapers  would 
have  the  coojieration  of  tne  railways 
in  such  a  movement  and  cite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  insiaiice.’  heveiai  years  ago  tiie 
L>etroit  United  Khilway,  wnich  operates 
the  city  ana  suourban  lines  within  a 
radius  of  seventy-five  miles  of  De¬ 
troit,  notified  all  the  Detroit  papers  that 
the  distribution  of  all  free  copies  to  the 
employees  of  that  company  must  be 
discontinued  under  jienalty  of  having 
their  i>apers  refused  and  the  discharge 
of  any  Itetroit  United  Kail  way  employee 
caught  accepting  a  copy  of  any  paper. 
As  a  reason  for  this  order,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  distribution  of  such 
copies  interfered  with  the  proper  op¬ 
eration  of  the  cars.  It  was  claimed,  in 
fact,  that  the  danger  of  accident  was 
too  great,  that  passengers  had  com¬ 
plained  motormen  were  trying  to  read 
while  driving  their  cars  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  conductors  were  so 
absorlied  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
would  not  notice  the  signals  of  pa.ssen- 
gers  wishing  to  get  off.  Since  those 
days  the  signal  bell  has  been  placed  In 
the  motorman’s  compartment,  but  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  I>etroit  and  oth¬ 
er  Michigan  papers  in  cities  touched  by 
these  lines  were  very  glad  to  obey  the 
order. 

“Uo<>i)eration  on  the  part  of  all  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  various  cities  would  doubt- 
le.ss  be  necessary  to  carry  such  action 
to  a  succe.ssful  conclusion.  Weekly 
meetings  of  the  circulation  managers 
might  also  be  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  di.scussing  complaints  and  to 
decide  on  a  uniform  method  of  han¬ 
dling  them,  but  I  believe  that  if  suffi¬ 
cient  advance  notice  is  given  and  more 
than  once  repeated,  that  there  would 
be  very  few  complaints.  Railway  and 
postal  employees  are  as  nearly  100  per 
cent,  honest  as  any  other  class  of  men. 
and  when  it  became  known  that  the 
various  newspaper  packages  entrusted 
to  their  care  did  not  contain  free  copies 
for  their  use,  complaints  of  shortage 
W'ould  be  less  than  ever  before. 

“ITeie  Is  a  proposition  that  means 
the  Ffiing  of  literally  hundreds  of 
tons  of  white  paper  and  thousands  in 
bard  rash,  so  why  not  get  together  on 
It?" 

RAISED  THE  PRICES. 

ft.  G.  Ilaffrr,  Cir.  M'g'r.  8t.  iMUis  Repuhite: 

"On  July  1,  1916,  the  subscription  rate 
of  the  rural  route  edition  of  the  St. 
Ixmis  Republic  (daily  only)  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  *2  per  year  to  $3.  On  Au¬ 
gust  1.  the  subscription  rate  was  in- 
crea.sed  from  50  cents  per  month  to  65 
cents  per  month  in  St.  Txiuis  and  the 
suburban  territory.  Tn  all  territory  be¬ 
yond  the  forty-mile  limit  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  was  increased  from  65  cents  to 
75  cents  per  month.  Single  copies  at 
news.stands  and  on  the  streets  were  ad¬ 
vanced  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  copy. 
The  wholesale  rates  on  the  dally  edition 
were  advanced  as  follows:  City  and 
suburban  carriers  from  50  cents  per 
hundred  to  90  cents.  Branch  dealers 


having  charge  of  the  street  sales  from 
50  cents  to  $1.10  per  hundred.  News- 
lioys  from  60  cents  to  $1.25.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  advanced  to  carriers  from 
2V4  cents  to  3  cents  per  copy  and  to 
branch  dealers  from  2  cents  to  3%  cents. 
To  country  dealers,  the  daily  advanced 
from  11-6  cent  per  copy  to  1%  cent  per 
copy,  and  the  Sunday  edition  from  2% 
cents  to  3*4  cents  per  copy,  with  no  re¬ 
turn  privilege  to  carriers:  return  privi¬ 
lege  limited  to  branch  dealers  to  5  per 
cent,  of  total  draw;  loss  of  circulation 
very  small.” 

SAVES  TWO  TONS  A  MONTH, 
i.  r.  I’anclrtice,  Cir.  M’g'r.  Rock/ord  (/It.) 

Daily  Republic-. 

“We  have  cut  oft  all  returns,  both 
city  and  country.  We  have  cut  off  free 
copies,  both  city  and  country.  We  sup¬ 
ply  local  advertisers  from  the  press 
spoils,  and  mail  foreign  advertisers 
copies  of  our  paper  only  when  their  ad¬ 
vertising  appeara  We  have  reduced  the 
size  of  our  paper,  by  cutting  out,  with 
one  exception,  the  feature  stories,  re¬ 
ducing  complimentary  notices  to  thea¬ 
tres  and  churches,  and  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  news  stories  exclusively.  In 
many  cases  we  have  effected  a  saving 
by  reducing  the  size  of  our  heads.  By 
carefully  watching  our  press  run,  we 
have  eliminatkl  the  item  of  left-overa 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  our  press-room 
is  actively  cooperating  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  waste  and  conserve 
print.  We  are  now  saving  over  two 
tons  of  print  each  month  by  methods 
above  outlined." 

AWAITING  E\’ENTS  IN  OTTAWA. 

T.  V.  .irmstrong.  Bus.  M'g'r.  Ottau-a  (ran.) 

Evening  Journal : 

"The  Ottawa  Evening  Journal,  beyond 
cutting  off  exchanges  and  reducing  free 
papers  to  a  minimum,  has  not  yet  done 
anything  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of 
white  paper.  However,  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  Canadian  newspapers 
as  a  whole  with  the  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  the  Canadian  Government  at 
the  present  time  is  Investigating  the 
claims  of  the  latter  to  see  what  justifi¬ 
cation  they  have  for  increasing  the 
price.  The  Editor  and  Publisher  con¬ 
tained  an  article  in  its  last  issue  which 
deals  with  this  matter,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  newspaper  in  Canada  can  give 
you  any  further  information  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
price  will  not  be  higher  than  2*4  cents, 
which  will  practically  be  a  25  per  cent, 
increase.  1  might  add  that  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  all  our  press  waste  and  are  receiv¬ 
ing  75  cents  per  hundred  for  it.  We  sell 
our  left-overs  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  per 
hundred.  The  Daughters  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  a  patriotic  association  in  Ottawa, 
has,  through  the  permission  of  the  city, 
placed  receptacles  at  various  points  in 
the  city,  and  requested  the  citizens  to 
place  in  same  all  old  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  etc.,  which  they  gather  up  and 
sell.  They  have  been  doing  this  now  for 
the  last  two  years.  All  we  circulation 
men  have  to  do  Is  to  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  show  their  patriotism  by  purchas¬ 
ing  newspapers  freely  in  order  that  they 
may  aid  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. 
Have  you  ever  tried  this  in  New  York?" 


RroUCED  CONSUMPTION  NE.ARLY  25  PER 
CENT. 

O.  Anderson,  Cir.  Mgr.  Montgomery  (Ala.) 

Journal : 

“The  first  thing  we  cut  was  our  ad¬ 
vertising  list,  furnishing  copies  only  to 
advertisers  in  that  particular  i.ssue.  We 
cut  out  all  usele.ss  correspondence  and 
exchanges,  except  small  weekly  papers, 
which  pay  the  difference  in  either  cash 
or  advertising  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  We  discontinued  returns  from 
both  city  and  country  agents,  street 
sales,  etc.,  August  first.  We  formerly 
used  twenty-one  thousand  pounds  of 
paper  per  week.  We  have  been  able  to 
cut  down  to  sixteen  thou.sand  pounds. 
Have  also  reduced  the  size  of  pajier, 
running  it  strictly  50  per  cent,  adver¬ 
tising,  50  per  cent,  news  basis.  We  have 
reduced  our  consumption  of  white  paper 
nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  our  paid  circu¬ 
lation  is  higher  than  it  was  on  August 
first.” 

FINE  SHOWING  OF  SAVINfS. 

IT.  E.  Page,  Cir.  Mgr.  Columbus  (Ga.)  lA-dger: 

"Up  to  the  pre.sent  time  we  have  not 
had  to  pay  an  increased  price,  being 
protected  on  our  contract:  however,  we 
expect  to  have  to  pay  more  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  and  have  lieen  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  in  several  ways.  We  first 
eliminated  all  returns  from  news  deal- 


DON 

HEROLD 

Don  Herold  says  that  if 
people  were  not  so  wasteful 
with  wooden  coat-hangers 
there  wouldn't-  be  anv  short¬ 
age  in  trees,  and  if  they  were 
no  shortage  in  tr^es  there 
wouldn’t  he  any  white  paper 
famine. 

He  has  quaint  theories  like 
this  every  day  in  his  little 
feature,  “fiveryday  Wisdom.” 

He  touches  every  subject  un¬ 
der  the  sun  with  his  mild, 
oblique,  original  humor — 
vawns.  burglars,  wall  pajier, 
babies,  millionaires,  bed-slip¬ 
pers.  poodle  dogs,  etc. 

He  says  he  is  .-Vmerica’s 
worst  comic  artist,  too.  but 
the  little  sketches  with  which 
he  himself  illustrates  “Ever\’- 
dav  Wisdom” — 

ell,  you  had  lietter  send  for 
some  samples  of  Don  Herold's 
little  daily  feature. 

The 

George  Matthew.Adahs 
Service 
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era.  which  cut  out  quite  a  good  deal  of 
waste.  We  then  placed  our  mailing  list 
•n  an  entirely  ca.sh-in-advance  basis, 
cutting  out  a  lot  of  waste  there.  We 
have  been  systematically  at  work  for  the 
Itast  sixty  days  raising  our  advertising 
rates,  and  hope  by  the  first  of  January 
to  have  increased  our  rates  on  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  haven’t  contracts  running 
further  than  that  time.  We  believe  that 
our  efforts  to  cut  out  all  waste  have  been 
quite  a  saving  to  us,  and  we  rarely  ever 
have  any  papers  to  amount  to  anything 
left  over.  We  used  to  be  able  frequently 
to  sell  old  papers,  but  this  is  something 
that  we  never  think  of  now,  as  we 
haven’t  any  to  sell,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  buy  paper 
.soon  for  mailing  purposes,  we  having 
un(‘d  spoils  in  the  past  for  this  purpose. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
of  a  plan  used  for  saving  a  great  deal 
that  used  to  be  waste,  and  that  is  the 
wrapping  around  the  rolls.  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  local  packing  con¬ 
cern  that  takes  all  of  this  wrapping, 
which  they  use  for  packing  purposes.  I 
am  getting  one  cent  per  pound  for  this 
pai)er,  which  used  to  be  thrown  in  the 
trash-pile.  As  each  wrapper  weighs 
about  twelve  pounds,  this  is  quite  a 
pickup.  I  also  adopted  some  time  ago 


a  plan  of  using  sacks  for  sub-station 
bundles  instep  of  twine,  which  saves 
considerable  in  this  item,  the  sacks  be¬ 
ing  used  over  and  over  again.  Of 
course,  in  placing  our  mailing  list  on  a 
cash-in-advance  i>asis,  we  lost  some  cir¬ 
culation,  but  believe  that  it  will  all  come 
back  again  eventually.  We  are  working 
systematically  on  all  those  back  ac¬ 
counts,  which  we  have  cut  off,  and  in 
a  good  many  cases  they  are  paying  up 
and  renewing." 


Examiner's  Protest  Meeting 

The  Chicago  Examiner  arranged  a 
mass  meeting  last  night  to  protest 
against  high  prices.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  calling  for  a  boycott  on  certain 
articles  of  food  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  excessively  high  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  dealers. 
Public  officials  and  representatives  of 
women’s  clubs  and  civic  organizations 
attended  the  meeting  and  spoke. 


Johnstown  Papers  Double  Price 

Reginning  on  December  1  the  three 
daily  papers  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  previous  notice,  raised 
their  price  from  one  to  two  cents,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  greatly  increa.sed  cost  of 


white  paper.  The  schedule  of  prices 
announced  is:  Two  cents  a  copy,  10 
cents  a  week,  45  cents  a  month,  and 
$5  a  year. 


Six-Point  League's  New  Officers 

The  Six-Point  Ijcague,  one  of  the 
most  active  of  New  York’s  organiza¬ 
tions  connected  with  newspaiHjr  mak¬ 
ing,  has  just  installed  new  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  J.  P.  McKinney,  one 
of  the  best-known  neswpaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  New  York,  is  the  new 
president,  I.  A.  Klein  is  vice-president, 
ixjuis  Klebahn  is  treasurer,  and  Hugh 
Rurke  is  the  secretary.  ’The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  John  Rudd, 
Thomas  E.  Conklin,  Charles  H.  Eddy, 
Herman  (1.  Halstead,  M.  D.  Hunton, 
(Jeorge  K.  Katz,  and  F.  St.  John  Rich¬ 
ards.  The  League’s  new  directory  of 
advertisers  and  advertising  agents  east 
of  Ruffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  inclusive, 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  and  is  now  being  distributed. 


In  New  Brunswick,  Too 

The  Campbellton  (N.  R.j  Tribune  an¬ 
nounces  that,  owing  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  paper  it  will  be 
sold  at  three  cents  instead  of  two. 


DON  C.  SEITZ  SPOKE  TO 
SCRANTON  AD  CLEli  MEN 

Butiinetis  Manager  of  New  York  World 
Says  Daily  is  Greatest  Publicity  Me¬ 
dium  Advises  Conservation  of  Paper 
and  Tells  How  Substantial  Savings 
Were  Made  in  World  Office. 

Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager  of 
the  New  Y’ork  World,  charmed  the 
members  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  a  few  nights  ago  with  one 
of  his  witty  but  thoroughly  inactical 
talks.  Mr.  Seitz  drove  home  to  his 
hearers  many  salient  featunes  of  the 
value  of  advertising,  its  scientific  and 
its  selling  stand|K>ints,  and  the  need 
of  the  advertiser  to  satisfy  the  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  ads  bring  to  hi.s  store 
or  business  place. 

Truth  in  advertising  was  another  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  World 
manager,  and  his  experience  had 
taught  him,  he  said,  that  the  dally 
newspaper  is  the  greatest  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  mediums.  'The  advertisement, 
he  pointed  out.  calls  to  the  attention 
of  people  the  things  they  want  and  the 
advertisement  is  the  greatest  art  of 
attracting  attention. 

URGES  SAVING  OF  I’APEI!. 

Mr.  Seitz  declared  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  white  paper  situation, 
except  to  hear  that  there  will  lie  a 
cut  in  the  price.  Where  the  optimistic 
outlook  comes  from,  or  its  ba.sis,  he  is 
unable  to  tell.  He  hopes  it  is  true,  iie- 
cau.se  only  ruination  faces  many  a 
small  town  new.spaper  if  the  jiresent 
prices  keep  on  indefinitely. 

“The  only  thing  to  lie  done  to  meet 
the  conditions,"  said  Mr.  Seitz,  “is  to 
save  the  paper.  Publishers  have  lieen 
going  ahead  as  if  they  had  prairies  of 
white  paper  to  use  daily.  One  thing 
that  might  be  done,  and  many  papers 
are  now  doing  it,  is  cut  out  the  big 
headlines.  No  use  wasting  a  lot  of 
.space  in  heads  when  the  thing  is  not 
necessary,”  he  argued. 

He  cited  what  the  New  York  World 
has  been  doing.  The  World  used  640,- 
000  tons  of  white  paper  a  year.  Its  in¬ 
come  is  more  than  $6,000,000  annually. 
He  said  the  World  is  economizing  on 
white  paper  by  cutting  down  the  size 
of  the  issue.  For  example,  he  said,  that 
in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  of  the  World, 
it  saved  $1,000  worth  of  white  paper 
and  increased  its  earnings  on  the  issue 
by  $6,000.  The  reading  public  got  a 
better  newspaper.  The  adverti.sers  got 
better  returns,  and  the  VV’orld,  of 
course,  not  only  saved  the  $1,000  of 
white  paper,  but  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  a  bigger  money-earner  in 
the  smaller  issue. 

SATISFY  THE  CUSTOMER. 

“Don’t  put  all  the  burden  on  the  ad,” 
he  said.  “The  initial  part  of  success 
is  when  you  get  the  customer  into  your 
.store.  The  next  step  is  to  send  him 
away  satisfied  and  he  will  return  to 
you.” 

Speaking  on  satisfaction  of  callers, 
Mr.  Seitz  told  a  story  of  a  cannibal 
king  who  had  a  guest  to  a  mi.ssionary 
dinner  one  day.  The  missionary  came 
in  poorly  cooked.  First  it  was  too  rare, 
then  too  well  done,  then  too  poorly 
flavored.  The  king  conferred  with  a 
retainer  and  the  guest  waited.  Pretty 
soon  a  perfectly  cooked  dish  was  placed 
l>efore  him.  After  the  meal  the  king 
said: 

“We  never  allow  a  guest  to  leave 
here  dissatisfied.  That  was  the  cook 
'at  was  served  last  and  best.” 


After  you  are  in  trouble,  one  chance 
to  be  careful  has  disappeared  forever. — 
E.  W.  Howe. 


The 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Company 

gT  NEW  YORK 


News  Ink 


57  Greene  St.  New  York  City 

Write  Us — 


CRU^i  and  ward,  new  urm 

leate  the  Danlap-Wanl  Co.  to  Organ¬ 
ize  New  Chirago  .Agency 

C^lislc  X.  Orelg  an<l  James  H.  Ward 
bare  dis^posed  of  their  Interest  in  the 
tfantai.-Ward  Advertising  Agency  r/f 
(TiJcago,  which  is  to  move  to  Detroit. 
Messrs  ^^reig  and  Ward  wili  be  aaso- 
eiated  in  the  management  of  Oreig  & 
Ward,  Inc.,  commencing  ye.sterday.  The 
new  company  will  spec-ialize  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  auxiliary  advertising  and 
pabiicity  service  for  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers.  in  order  to  carry  out  in  a  broad¬ 
er  way  the  work  in  which  Mr.  Oreig 
has  been  actively  engaged  during  the 
past  two  years.  Mr.  Oreig  is  one  of  the 
best-known  men  in  adverti.sing  circles, 
betag  a  forceful  and  original  adverti.s¬ 
ing  writer,  as  well  as  a  counsellor  and  a 
newsijaper  executive.  In  cejnnection 
with  Mr.  DunJap,  Mr.  Ward  founded  the 
Dunlap-Ward  Agency,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  country’s  tjest-equipped 
newspaper  spac-e  buyers,  having  had 
twenty  years'  exf>erience  in  the  work. 
Greig  &  Ward,  Inc.,  will  commence 
busine.ss  at  24  North  Waba.sh  Avenue, 
Chicago,  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  St. 
Loui.s  Republic  among  their  important 
newspaper  clients. 

MO.NSTER  TREE  FOR  NEWSBOY.S 

Indianapolis  News  Will  Entertain  Seven¬ 
teen  Hundred  Carriers  on  Dec.  23. 

The  newslwys  and  carriers  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  are  going  to  have  a 
Chri.stmas  party.  John  M.  Schmid,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  has  arranged  with 
Manager  C.  Roltare  Eggleston,  of  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre,  Indianapolis,  to  enter¬ 


tain  the  seventeen  hundred  newsboys 
and  carriers  of  the  News  at  his  theatre 
on  Saturday  morning,  December  23 
There  they  will  be  greeted  by  the  big- 
ge.st  Christmas  tree  that  can  be  crowd¬ 
ed  on  the  Keith  stage.  Greetings,  too, 
will  come  from  Governor  Ralston  and 
Governor-elect  Goodrich,  who  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  the  party.  The 
Indianapolis  News  New.sboys’  band  of 
fifty  pieces,  will  precede  the  regTjlar 
vaudeville  programme  with  a  concert. 
The  entire  vaudeville  bill  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Keith  players  as  Mr.  Eg¬ 
gleston  already  has  acceptances  from 
all  the  performers  .scheduled  for  In¬ 
dianapolis  that  week. 

A  feature  of  the  fun  will  be  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  every  newsboy  there  of  a 
cheek  for  one  dollar,  the  annual  gift  of 
the  News. 


Turkeys  for  Newsies 

The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  gave  out  turkeys  to  certain  of 
their  newsboys  who  had  qualified  for 
them.  The  di.stribution  was  made 
Wedne.sday  evening,  when  every  boy 
who  had.  within  a  certain  period,  se. 
cured  twelve  new  subscribers  within 
his  own  di.strict,  received  one. 

Newsboy  for  Fifty-three  Years 

.\lmo.st  every  day  continuou.sly  for 
fifty-three  years.  Henry  F.  Koch,  of 
Hoyertown,  Pa.,  has  hustled  through 
Boyertown  with  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  under  his  arm.  morning  and 
evening,  and  now  this  hale  and  hearty 
"olde.st  newsboy  in  the  State"  has  cele¬ 
brated  with  his  wife  his  golden  weel- 
ding  anniversary. 


PITTSBURGH  PAPERS  NOW  2C. 

Annonnrement  of  Raise  Made  in  Mon¬ 
day's  Issue — High  Cost  the  Reason. 

The  announcement  Monday  that  the 
afternoon  newspapers  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
would  yesterday  join  the  2-cent  class, 
came  as  a  verification  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  last  week's  Epitor  and  Pcbush- 
ER  that  there  were  strong  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  .they  intended  doing  so.  With 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  in  the  2-cent 
class,  and  other  cities,  runwred  to  be 
about  to  join,  the  penny  paper  is  find¬ 
ing  it  hard  to  remain  in  existence. 

The  afternoon  papers  in  Pittsburgh 
are  the  Chronicle-Telegraph.  Deader. 
Sun,  and  Press.  The  morning  papers 
have  been  selling  for  2  cents  and  arp 
not  affected  by  the  raise  just  yet.  Each 
rj  the  papers  affected  printed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  in  their  columns  Mon¬ 
day: 

"Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  paper  and  of  practically  all  other 
materials  entering  into  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
the  afternoon  papers  of  Pittsburgh  are 
compelled  to  increase  their  price  be¬ 
ginning  Friday,  December  1,  1916.  from 
1  cent  to  2  cents  per  copy,  and  from 
6  cents  to  12  cents  per  week  delivered.” 

Eighty  Per  Cent.  Once  Newsboy# 

At  a  convention  of  insurance  men 
held  recently  in  Omaha  (Neb.)  at  which 
there  were  2,000  men  present,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked.  “What  was  your  first 
business  enterprise?”  It  is  reported 
that  80  per  cent,  of  those  present  an¬ 
swered  that  their  first  busineas  enter¬ 
prise  was  that  of  selling  newspapers  or 
carrying  a  newspapier  route. 


Eight  Improvements  at  One  Glance 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  features  that  make  the  INTERTYPE 

“The  Better  Machine’’ 

/.  Scren  Bearing  Knife  Block.  Insures  absolutely  parallel  slugs. 
Simple  and  strong. 

2.  Solid  Blade  Universal  Ejector.'  Ten  solid  blades  for  all  bodies  and 
measures.  No  springy  two-em  sections, 

3.  Convmient  Vise  Jaw  Scale.  Easily  read  from  the  operator’s  chair. 

4.  Two  Part  Assembler  Duplex  Rail.  Both  sections  of  the  rail  are 
operated  by  one  movement. 

5.  Improved  Line  Delivery  Carriage.  Superior  release.  Two-piece 
long  finger. 

6.  Adjustable  Spaceband  Key.  Each  operator  adjusts  it  to  suit  his 
individual  preference. 

7.  Chute  Spring.  Equally  satisfactory  for  all  sizes  of  matrices  and 
all  speeds  of  operation. 

8.  Matrix  Retaining  Rod  Takes  the  place  of  troublesome  spring 
pawls  in  the  first  elevator. 

INTERTYPE 

-  :^=CORPORATlQX 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CHIC.AGO.  II.U.  SEW  ORLE.ANS.  LA.  S.AN  FR.AXCISCO,  CAL. 
World  Building  Old  Colony  Building  539  C«rondelet  Street  86  Third  Street 

Canadian  Agents:  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Write  for  more  information  about 
these  special  features 
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The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 


Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 

Represented  in  New  York  by 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Fredricks 


IF  you  are  intending  to 
do  some  national  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Promotion 
Department  of  the  Shaffer 
Group  of  newspapers  will 
gladly  assist  you  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  trade 
territories  in  which  these 
newspapers  are  located. 

Chicago  Evening  Post 
IndianapKtlis  Star 
Muncie  Star 
Terre  Haute  Star 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Denver  Times 
Louisville  Herald 

PROMOTION  DEPT. 
SHAFFER  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Daily  Northwestern 

AT  OSHKOSH 

( )nly  W  isconsin  paper  with 
Inill  Leased  Wdre  Service  of 
the  .\ssociated  Press  and  United 
Press.  Established  1868.  A.B.C. 
rejKirt  on  circulation. 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY 

Representatives 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  snd  Publisher 

‘*The  only  Bufslo  newspsper  that  caa- 
sort  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  exclusive* 
ly.  The  above  is  one  of  the  many  raa* 
SOBS  v.'hy.** 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Ftrtign  Aivtrtiting  Rg^tsentattvfM 
KELLY-SMITU  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildina 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Toa  IfUST  Uae  tbe 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 


PROVIDENCE  PAPERS  IN 
COURT  IN  LIBEL  SUITS 


Journal  is  Defending  Case  of  a  Personal 

Nature  and  Tribune  is  Charged  With 

Flagrantly  Violating  Secrecy  and  Pro¬ 
tection  to  Which  Grand  Jury  is  En¬ 
titled  by  Law. 

Two  Providence,  R.  I.,  newspapers, 
the  Providence  Journal  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Tribune,  are  defending 
themselves  in  lawsuits. 

The  Journal  was  sued  some  time  ago 
for  $100,000  by  former  Senator  Edward 
E.  Arnold,  of  Coventry,  as  the  result 
of  an  editorial  said  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  February  21,  1914,  which  Mr. 
Arnold  claims  was  "unjust,  uncalled  for, 
and  highly  prejudicial  to  his  character 
and  reputation.”  This  case  is  now  be¬ 
ing  heard  in  the  Kent  County  courts 
at  East  Creenwich. 

The  Tribune  was  cited  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  on  No¬ 
vember  27  by  Judge  Brown  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  punished 
for  contempt  of  court  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  on  November  22,  1916,  of  an 
article  dealing  with  the  cocaine  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  citation  was  issued  at  the  request 
and  upon  the  information  of  United 
States  Attorney  Harvey  A.  Baker,  who 
informed  the  court  that  the  extensive 
publication  of  certain  portions  of  the 
article  "is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
sec'-ecy  and  protection  to  which  said 
grand  jury  proceedings  are  by  law  en¬ 
titled.” 

It  was  further  stated  that  such  pub¬ 
lication  tended  to  make  the  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  drug  evils 
more  difficult  than  might  otherwise  be 
the  case,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
advised  certain  persons  that  their  con¬ 
duct  was  under  investigation,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  an  opportunity  to  become  fu¬ 
gitives  from  justice. 

The  citation  was  served  last  Saturday 
morning  upon  the  Providence  Trib¬ 
une  Company  by  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  Marshal’s  office. 

The  complaint  and  information  !!•''  1 
by  United  States  Attorney  Baker,  in 
part,  is  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  grand 
jury  delilierations  and  inquiries  are  by 
law  secret,  the  Providence  Tribune 
Company,  a  corporation  doing  business 
as  publishers  of  a  newspaper  known  as 
the  ‘Evening  Tribune,’  in  Providence, 
K.  I.  .  .  .  did  upon  the  twenty-sec¬ 

ond  day  of  said  November,  publish  a 
certain  article  reading  as  fellows:’’ 

'The  information  quoted  the  entire  ar¬ 
ticle  printed  in  the  Tribune  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  entitled  .“Prominent  Physicians 
Involved  in  Federal  War  on  ('ocain3 
Dealers.” 

The  information  also  alleges  that  the 
article  was  printed  in  large  type  with 
a  double  headline  extending  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  first  page  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Providence  Tribune, 
and  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  that  pape-  is 
attached. 

MIGHT  DEFEAT  JUSTICE. 

Continuing,  the  complaint  says; 

"Your  petitioner  further  alleges  that 
the  eixtensive  publication  of  that  part 
of  said  article  which  discloses  the  names 
of  persons  appearing  as  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  said  grand  jury,  is  a  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  secrecy  and  protection  to 
which  said  grand  jury  proceedings  are 
by  law  entitled. 

“Your  petitioner  further  alleges  that 
the  sensational  disclosure  of  said  facts 
In  the  public  press,  together  with  many 
other  •tatements  made  la.  said  article, 
tended  to  ndvlBe  maoK  pereene  ef  the 


quired  into  by  said  grand  jury,  and 
tended  to  make  the  lawful  investiga¬ 
tions  of  said  grand  jury  more  difficult 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  ca.se,  by 
reason  of  the  disappearance  of  witness¬ 
es  and  evidence,  or  the  reluctance  of 
witnesses  to  testify  when  called,  and  in 
many  other  ways  tending  to  seriously 
embarrass  the  investigations  of  said 
grand  jury,  and  also  tended  to  advise 
certain  persons  that  indictments  were 
likely  to  be  found  against  them.” 


ETHICAL  QUESTION 
DISCUSSED  BY  EDITORS 

(CotUitiued  from  pope  7) 
gave  due  tribute  to  the  fact  that  Ford 
had  ‘stepped  forward  from  the  ma.ss 
and  was  trying  to  do  something  to  les¬ 
sen  human  misery.’  And  you  may,  if 
you  care  to,  find  some  relation  between 
this  fact  and  what  follows; 

“The  Duluth  Herald  supported  the 
President  in  the  recent  election  with 
somewhat  more  vigor  and  persistence 
than  usual,  and  was  able  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  the  President  stood — and  was  as¬ 
sailed  for — most  of  the  things  for  which 
the  Herald  stands.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
claim  any  relation  between  this  and 
these  facts:  That  in  the  counties  of 
Minnesota  where  the  Herald  circulates 
most  extensively  Wilson’s  vote  of  1916 
gained  119  per  cent,  over  that  of  1912, 
while  In  the  re.st  of  the  State  it  gained 
but  59  per  cent.;  that  if  the  rate  of 
Wilson’s  gain  and  Hughe.s’s  loss  over 
the  1912  vote  in  the  whole  State  had 
been  the  same  as  in  the  northern  Min- 
ne.sota  counties  of  the  Herald’s  district 
Wilson  would  have  carried  the  State 
by  70,000  instead  of  losing  it  by  396. 

“Yet  the  Herald  piibli.shed  Kepiiblican 
advertisements  during  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign,  and  would  probably  do  it  again; 
just  as  it  left  its  news  and  correspond¬ 
ence  columns  open  fairly  to  both  sides, 
and  just  as,  when  it  took  one  side  of  a 
recent  local  campaign  on  prohibition,  it 
published  the  news,  correspondence,  and 
advertising  cf  both  sides.  Moreover,  1 
question  the  right  of  a  newspaper,  when 
a  public  question  is  under  discussion,  to 
refuse  the  news  or  advertising  of  either 
side,  no  matter  how  passionately  it  up¬ 
holds  one  side  or  the  other.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  columns  it  can  make 
as  one-sided  as  it  pleases — though  If  it 
makes  them  one-sided  in  a  hidebound 
way  it  inevitably  suffers  the  penalty  of 
loss  cf  conviction  and  Influence.  But 
when  the  debate  is  upon  public  policies, 
I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  no  more  right  to  close  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns  to  the  other  side  than  it 
has  to  close  its  news  columns  to  the 
other  side.” 


Truthful  Editors 

A  million  wild  geese  flew  over  Mexi¬ 
co,  Mo.,  the  other  night,  according  to 
the  Kansas  City  Times.  The  editor  of 
the  Intelligencer  .says  he  knows  the 
number,  because  their  honking  disturb¬ 
ed  his  slumber,  and  he  got  up  and 
counted  them. 


Newspaper  Impersonator  Sentenced 
Jacob  Lewis  Kaihs,  who  was  recently 
arrested  in  New  York  charged  with  col¬ 
lecting  money  for  a  “Heporters’  Bene¬ 
fit  Association,”  and  who  finally  pleaded 
guilty  when  arraigned  In  Special  Ses¬ 
sions,  was  sentenced  to  the  workhouse 
for  thirty  days  by  Justices  Salmon, 
Freschi,  and  Morris,  on  Thursday.  In 
pa&sing  sentence  Justice  Salmon  stated 
that  the  Court  was  lenient  only  because 
of  the  grave  condition  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  wife,  who  uiulcrwent  a  serlouB 
operation  In  Philadelphia  early  In  the 
WMlli 


WORLD’S  CLASSIFIKD 
RATE  ABOVE  DISPLAY 

New  York  Newspaper  Makes  a  Profit 

from  its  Small  Ads,  the  Rale  Being  in 

Excess  of  that  Charged  for  (General 

Display— Has  Printed  as  Many  as 

188,000  in  One  Month. 

Publishers  who  have  investigated 
their  classified  advertising  late.s  have 
in  many  instance.s,  di.scovered  that  they 
are  too  low.  In  some  ca.ses  tliey  do  not 
cover  cost.  In  others,  they  ate  so  far 
below  the  general  rate  ?.s  to  appear 
ridiculous.  That  they  can  lie  advanced 
and  should  bo,  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  matter. 
These  newspapers  which  operate  on  a 
known  basis  of  cost,  calciilattd  on  the 
price  per  line  necessary  to  profitably 
conduct  their  business,  hstj'e  Is'cn  .stead¬ 
ily  increasing  the  price  of  cla.s.sifled  ad¬ 
vertising. 

A  general  review  cf  the  classified  ad- 
verti.sing  rates  cf  the  New  York  World, 
compared  with  the  general  advertising 
rate  of  that  paper,  affords  an  interest, 
ing  study. 

The  general  adverti.sing  rate  of  the 
World  is  forty  cents  an  agate  line. 
There  is  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  if  the 
World  carries  the  same  amount  of  ad- 
verti.sing  as  may  be  given  to  other 
newspapers,  and  a  further  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  If  twenty-eight  or  more 
lines  are  carried  three  times  a  week  for 
six  months  or  more.  If  the  business 
goes  through  an  agency,  there  is  an¬ 
other  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  making 
the  net  twenty-eight  cents  a  line.  Of 
course,  a  vast  amount  is  not  subject 
to  the.se  di.scounts,  for  the  rea.son  that 
advertisers  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  conditions  that  bring  about  these 
discount.s.  Taking  eighteen  average 
classifications  in  the  World’s  small  ads, 
an  average  of  36  cents  a  line  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  rates,  from  which  the  aver¬ 
age  is  obtained,  with  the  cost  per  line 
in  cent.s,  follow:  Personals,  60;  agents, 
30;  automobiles,  30;  banking  and  finan¬ 
cial,  40;  business  opportunitie.s,  35; 
cemeteries,  60;  dentistry,  35;  cleath 
notices,  35;  employments,  50;  help 
rate,  28;  excursions,  35;  real  c.statc,  25; 
apartment!?.  25;  for  sale,  35;  hotels, 
30;  resorts,  25;  lost,  35;  and  money 
35.  The  average  is  36  cents  a  line,  or 
more  than  the  general  line  rate  of  the 
paper.  October  23  the  World’s  help 
wanted  rate  was  raised  from  21  to  28 
cent.s  a  line.  The  lowest  rate  is  that 
for  situations  wanted,  12  words  for  25 
cents,  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
word.  This  last  rate  is  given  to  u  cla.ss 
of  people  who  cannot  affoid  to  pay 
more,  and  brings  to  the  World  a  cla-ss 
of  readers,  among  others,  who  are  s(‘ek. 
ing  help.  If  they  can  afford  to  employ 
help,  they  are.  It  Is  reasoned,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  other  purchases,  and 
therefore  add  to  the  selling  power  of 
the  newspaper. 

THE  world’s  aggregate  or  LINEIIS. 

That  the  policy  pays  is  best  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  figures  given  by  Frank 
McCabe,  manager  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  who  shows  that 
the  World  has  printed  as  many  as 
188,000  classified  advertisements  in  one 
month,  and  45,000  in  one  week,  which 
exceeds.  In  the  number  cf  liners,  that 
of  any  other  newspaper. 

There  is  a  greater  .saving  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  cla.ssified  than  in  the  preparation 
of  display  advertising.  One  macliine 
operator  may  set  many  ads,  whil<'  in 
the  case  cf  a  display  advertisement,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  more  than 
one  man  te  get  out  an  equal  amount  of 
■mall,  meMure4  by  Uneiif«. 

IMI  that  thilr  iraAvit  wai  bilnir 
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The  Journalist 

»  Ni  »I>|||.  *«ka>.  Aahl  NUalmi  AinHitm 

Vol.  XIV.  No.  11.  New  York,  XoTeniber  2S,  ISlll. 

I’lli-e  'IVn  Cvilta. 

[The  follouAug  paragragha  are  a  di- 
l/eit  <■/  news  from  The  Journalist,  and 
tell  uliat  were  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields  twenty-five  years 
ai/o  this  week. — Ed.] 

Still  further  excitement  occurred  In 
the  bitter  campaign  for  the  presidency 
of  the  New  York  Press  Club  when  the 
oppo.'^ition,  headed  by  George  H.  Flem¬ 
ing,  distributed  circulars  attacking  not 
only  <’ol.  Cockerill,  their  opponent,  but 
also  the  Club  itself.  It  stated  that  the 
Club  had  been  a  beggar  for  years,  that 
cheap-John  benefits  were  the  record, 
and  it  printed  figures  that  intended  to 
convoy  the  impression  that  the  Club 
was  facing  bankruptcy.  All  this  in 
face  of  thf  facts  that  the  Club  books 
showed  that  never  in  its  history  had 
the  membership  been  so  great,  the 
financial  condition  so  good,  and  the 
surplus  in  bank  so  targe.  But  the  most 
astonishing  thing  about  the  circulars 
was  the  discovery  that  very  few  of 
the  men  whose  names  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  It,  as  signers,  had  ever  seen 
the  document  or  authorised  the  use  of 
their  names.  Several  of  the  alleged 
signers  were  In  favor  of  the  reelection 
of  Col.  Cockerill,  and,  upon  seeing  these 
circular.s,  wrote  letters  denouncing  the 
authors  of  them  for  appending  their 
names  to  an  attack  on  the  Colonel.  One 
of  them  characteri?ed  the  use  of  his 
name  as  a  forgery.  Others  used  lan¬ 
guage  equally  forcible. 


The  opposition  ticket  sent  out  with 
this  circular  its  list  of  candidates.  They 
were  as  follows:  For  president,  George 
H.  Fleming,  of  the  Mail  and  Express; 
for  first  vice-president,  Thomas  P.  Mc- 
Elrath,  of  the  American  Analyst;  for 
second  vice-president,  John  Henderson, 
of  the  Herald;  for  third  vice-president, 
John  Brockway,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union;  for  financial  secre¬ 
tary,  Jerome  Brady,  court  stenogra¬ 
pher:  for  treasurer  John  C.  Hennessy, 
of  the  Times;  for  recording  secretary, 
Walter  S.  Murphy,  of  the  Butchers’  Ad¬ 
vocate;  for  corresponding  secretary, 
John  T.  McKechnie,  of  the  Recorder; 
for  librarian,  W.  H.  Hoyt,  jr. 


Several  gentlemen  whose  names  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  latter  ticket  declared  that 
they  had  never  authorized  their  use, 
and  at  least  three  of  them  said  that 
they  would  vote  for  the  reelection  of 
Col.  Cockerill.  John  T.  McKechnie 
wrote  a  strong  letter  at  once,  declaring 
that  the  use  of  his  name  was  unau¬ 
thorized,  and  stating  that  he  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  run  in 
opposition  to  his  friend.  Captain  Sum¬ 
mers,  who  had  been  nominated  for  the 
same  office..  Jerome  Brady  informed 
his  friends  that  he  was  not  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  would  not  serve  if  elected. 
These  disclosures  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  that  week  caused  consterna¬ 
tion  in  the  Fleming  camp. 


To  increase  the  excitement  forty 
names  were  dropped  from  the  member¬ 
ship  roll  of  the  Press  Club.  This  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  just  before  election  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  victims  were 
in  arrears  for  dues  and  were  on  the 
suspended  list.  A  number  of  them  had 
decided  to  pay  up  their  dues  In  time 
to  vote  oh  Monday,  but  It  was  learned 
that  most  of  these  men  were  for 
Corkerlll,  and  the  five  memberj  of  the 
t>bsrd  e(  trustees  helnf  with  thf  9Ptiti 


tJtlon,  decided  to  drop  the  men  rather 
than  give  them  a  chance  to  vote  the 
regulai  ticket.  The  other  trustees  pro¬ 
tested  that  there  was  no  need  for  haste, 
as  some  of  the  men  had  been  carried 
on  the  books  for  three  years,  but  by 
a  strictly  party  vote  the  men  were 

dropped.  _ _ 

On  Thursday  evening  a  number  of 
the  personal  friends  of  James  Creel- 
man,  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  gave  him  a  dinner 
at  the  New  York  Press  Club.  Col. 
Cockerill  was  toastmaster  and  succeed¬ 
ed  admirably  in  keeping  a  gathering  of 
distingui-shed  journalists  in  good  hu¬ 
mor.  _ 

Arthur  Brisbane  relinquished  his  po-. 
sit  ion  as  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun. 
One  paper  commented  editorially  "Men 
of  Brisbane's  calibre  are  too  few.  One 
of  them  cannot  drop  out  of  his  ac¬ 
customed  place  without  exciting  com 
ment.” 


MEDAL  FOR  UNIQUE  DISPLAY 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review  in  Evidence 
at  Big  Apple  Show. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  had  an  unusual  display  at  the 
National  .\pple  Show,  held  In  Spokane 
last  week,  and  with  it  w’on  the  gold 
medal  awarded  by  the  judges  for  the 
best  industrial  exhibit.  The  display  was 
prepared  by  the  city  circulation  and 
the  publicity  departments. 

On  the  two  sides  facing  the  specta¬ 
tors  were  lifelike  productions,  on  a 
greatly  magnified  scale,  of  front  pages 
of  the  Spokesman- Review,  these  b;ing 
torn  to  give  a  view  of  the  interior.  In¬ 
side,  one  wall  of  the  exhibit  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  views  of  hundreds  of  attrac¬ 
tive  homes  subscribing  to  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  exclusively.  Opposite  was 
a  big  map  of  the  world,  with  bright- 
colored  ribbons  connecting  varifms 
points  on  the  earth’s  surface,  wdth 
Spokesman -Review  items  reporting 
events  in  those  places.  Beside  this  was 
a  series  of  pictures  showing  how  "The 
Big  Pippin  of  the  Newspaper  Field’’  had 
grown  steadily  year  by  year.  Hodge, 
the  Spokesman-Review  cartoonist,  had 
an  exhibit  representing  the  different 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  a  'cartoon  in¬ 
cluding  meditation,  propagation,  real¬ 
ization,  solidification,  "matrixification,” 
and  publication. 

Besides  these  novelties,  there  were 
two  big  show-cases  filled  with  attractive 
premiums.  In  addition  to  making 
friends  for  the  paper  and  eliciting  much 
favorable  comment,  the,  exhibit  and  the 
alert  employees  in  charge  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  many  new  .subscriptions  for  the 
Spokesman-Review. 


Judgment  for  Fake  Advertising 

Judgment  for  $40  and  costs  was  ob¬ 
tained  last  week  against  Harry  Walcer 
and  his  wife  Clara  by  Henry  Falk,  of 
218  West  146th  Street.  New  York,  bc- 
cau.se  of  what  was  termed  “false  ad- 
verti.sing.’’  It  was  claimed  that  the 
Walcers  inserted  advertisements  in  cer¬ 
tain  New  York  papers  offering  a  new 
mahogany  phonograph  for  sale  at  a  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  machines  had  a  label  mark¬ 
ed  Victor.  Falk  bought  one,  paying 
$40  for  it.  Three  days  later  it  refused 
to  work,  and  an  examination  proved 
that  the  mechani.sm  was  worn  out.  It 
developed  later  that  Walcer  conducts  a 
phonograph  exchange  in  New  York, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  source  of 
supply  for  Mra  Walcer’s  "sacriflce” 
machine.s.  Unable  to  procure  satisfac¬ 
tion  any  other  way,  Falk  sued  for  the 

amount  paid  and  rAeovsred  judfinenti 
wltb  •••$•< 


*Today*s  Housewife” 

The  Merger  of 

Today’s  Magazine  and  The  Housewife 

TODAY’S  iNIa^azine  announces  its  merger  with 
The  Housewife,  effective  with  the  Fehruary 
issue.  The  new  publication,  to  he  called  TODAY’S 
HOUSE\YIFE,  will  be  published  by  the  Canton 
Magazine  Co.,  the  present  publishers  of  Today’s. 

The  circulation  of  Today’s  is  in  excess  of  900,000 
every  issue,  guaranteed;  of  Housewife  in  excess  of 
000,000,  guaranteed. 

The  circulation  of  TODAY’S  HOUSEWIFE 
will  be  guaranteed  at  1,100,000  for  every 
issue,  95%  net  paid. 

The  real  circulation  will  he  greatly  above  1,100,000 
for  some  time.  The  rates  below  are  based  on 
1 ,000,'000. 

Rates  of  TODAY’S  HOUSEWIFE  effective 
November  22,  1916: 

PER  LINE . $5 

QUARTER  PAGE,  single  or  double  column  .  $900 

($4.5o  per  line) 

HALF  PAGE . $1,750 

{54.371.^  per  line) 

FULL  PAGE,  800  lines  ....  $3,400 

($4.25  per  line) 

Color  rates  on  application. 

The  motives  that  have  guided  us  in  this 
new  move  are  as  follows: 

1st  The  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  two  publications, 
their  like  field,  their  identical  aim  editorially  (practical 
service  to  subscribers),  and  their  like  subscription  price; 
thus  assuring  that  no  subscriber  to  either  will  be  alien¬ 
ated,  but  on  the  contrary  will  feel  that  her  favorite 
magazine  has  been  strengthened  and  reinforced. 

2nd  The  consolidation  gives  commanding  strength,  prestige 
.  and  circulation. 

3rd  Various  economies  in  publishing  become  possible. 

4th  The  vast  circulation  in  excess  of  l,loo,ooo  now  exist¬ 
ing  will  allow  us  to  drop  subscribers  who  do  not  renew 
under  selling  methods  of  the  most  approved  kind.  The 

1,100,000  will  include  not  a  single  subscription  of 
doubtful  value. 

5th  The  name  Housewife  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Today’s 
in  that  it  explains  the  editorial  aims  of  the  latter. 

6th  We  shall  be  able  to  give,  permanently,  better  value  and 
greater  responsiveness  to  the  advertiser.  This  merger 
represents  the  consolidation  of  two  great  interests  which 
were  too  similar  in  scope  and  sincerity  to  be  permitted 
to  exist  apart,  and  too  strong  in  fundamental  value  to 
resist  the  impulse  to  join  forces. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Porter,  Mr.  H.  R.  Reed  and  Mr.  Fred  J.Willock 
of  the  Housewife  Magazine  will  join  the  staff  of  TODAY’S 
HOUSEWIFE  in  the  following  capacity:  Mr.  Porter,  Edit¬ 
orial  Advisor;  Mr.  Reed,  Associate  Advertising  Director;. Mr. 
Willock,  Office  Manager.  The  consolidated  staffs  represent 
a  value  which  is  unequaled  in  the  small-town  field,  ind  highly 
meritorious  in  any  field.  The  best  editorial  features  of  the 
Housewife  will  be  maintained  including  the  June  Baby 
Number. 

TODAY’S  HOUSEWIFE 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  A.  McCLElili.'VN,  Genoral  Maiingi'r 

KoUl  Machantcal  requirements  necessitate  that  the  February  issue  oi  TODAY'S 
HOVdEWll'E  b«  held  epen  until  Monday,  December  ttth. 
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TIPS  FOR  TREAD  MANAGER 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co..  Tribune  Bulld- 
Ing,  New  York  city,  are  agrain  placing 
orders-  with  a  selected  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  B.  Altman  &  C-o.,  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  34th  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Cowen  Company,  60  Union 
Square.  New  York  city,  is  making  6,- 
000-line,  one-year  contracts  with  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  new.spapers  for  the  New 
Kngland  Lines,  Itoston,  Mass.,  and  171 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Carl  M.  Green,  Free  Press  Building. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  handling  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Nash  Motors  Co.,  “Jeffrey” 
Automol)iles  and  Trucks,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

The  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  315 
North  Tenth  Street,  St.  I»ui.s,  Mo.,  is 
sending  out  contracts  to  some  Western 
newspapers  for  the  Mol)ile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Co. 


The  VYyIie  B.  Jones  Advertising 
Agency,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  for  the  Post  Tire 
(k  !{ul)lx‘r  t'o..  Liberty  Tower  Building, 
New  York  city. 


The  Sterling  Advertising  Service.  110 
West  40th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
.sending  out  orders  to  .some  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.,  newspapers  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Conden.sed  Milk  Co.,  ‘T>ion  Brand 
Condensed  Milk,"  91  Hudson  Street. 
New  York  city. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Andit  Boresn  of  ClrculatloDi. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrenlatton  for  6 
Months  Ending  Oct.  1>  1016 

36,660  Daily 

We  cuarantec  the  largest  white  home 
dellrer^  erenlng  cIrculatloD  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
proepects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
la  the  logical  an,!  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  aent  on  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  BepreaentatlTca 
New  York  Chicago  Ot.  Loots 


Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Broad  3831. 

i  "  _____ 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers*  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Bnuiswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB- 
URB  LIST 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
IlL;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Mich. 


Wales  Advertising  Company,  110 
West  40th  Street,  New  York  city.  Is 
making  1,000-line,  one-year  contraots 
with  some  .Massachusetts  newspapers 
for  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown, 
N.  J. 

Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Co., 
Journal  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  are 
placing  2H'inch,  60-time  orders  with 
Middle  West  newspapers  for  the  W.  H. 
Hill  Co.,  “Hills  Cascara,”  700  Cass 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers  for  the  National  Surety  Co.,  115 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


The  Sterling  Advertising  Service, 
110  V/est  40th  Street,  New  York  city, 
is  making  5,000-line,  one  year  'con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  In  selected  .sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Path6  Film,  "Pearl  of  the 
Army,”  New  York  city. 


The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  243 
West  39th  Street,  New  York  city.  Is 
placing  orders  with  a  few  new.spapers 
in  selected  sections  for  Garrett  & 
Company,  “Paul  Garrett  Champagne,” 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  J.  B.  Haines  Agency,  Bailey 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  sending 
out  100-line,  two-time  orders  to  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Bailey, 
Bank.s  &  Biddle  Company,  Silverware, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Schiele  Advertising  Oo.,  Cen¬ 
tral  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  making  5,000-line,  one-year  con¬ 
tracts  w'ith  Middle  West  newspapers 
for  the  Maycliffe  Distilling  Co.,  “Mel¬ 
low  Spring  Wlhlskey,”  St.  IjOuIs,  Mo. 


The  H.  W.  Fairfax  Adverti.sing 
Agency,  World  Building,  New  York 
city,  is  placing  5-inch,  double-column, 
2-time  orders  with  a  few  new.spapers 
in  selected  sections  for  Stumpp  &  Wal¬ 
ter,  Seeds,  32  Barclay  Street,  New  York 
city. 


The  Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  Fourth 
National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  is  sending  out  orders  to  some  news¬ 
papers  in  large  cities  for  the  Freeman 
Perfume  Co.,  “Freeman  Face  Powder,” 
Cincinnati,  O. 


The  William  D.  MeJ unkin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  35  South  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  200-inch  one- 
year  contracts  with  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Thompson  Malted  Food 
Company,  “Hemo  Tonic,”  Waukesha, 
Wl.s. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Co.,  61  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  New  York  and  New  England  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  “8o- 
cony”  Kerosene,  26  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 


Philip  Kobbe  Company,  212  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  making  2,000- 
line  contracts  with  some  Southern  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Talcum  Puff  Company, 
“Air  Floral  Talcum  Powder,”  Bush  Ter¬ 
minal,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers.  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making  10,000-llne  one- 
year  contracts  with  middle  West  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Brunswlck-Balke-Col- 
ender  Company,  629  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  renewing 
their  contracts  where  they  have  expired 
for  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 


change,  “Sunklst”  Oranges  and  Lem¬ 
ons,  192  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  This  agency  is  also  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Home  Life  Maga¬ 
zine,  Ohio  Street,  corner  of  La  Salle, 
Chicago.  III.  ♦ 


The  Dauchy  (Company,  9  Murray 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing  orders 
with  a  few  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  with  the  WilsOTi  Chemical  (kjm- 
{Miny,  “Bed  (’loverlne  Pills,”  Tyrone,  Pa. 


The  Erickson  Company,  New  York 
city,  is  handling  the  advertising  of  the 
American  Association  of  Cree  Wood 
l-’avlng  Manufacturers,  164  Deartjorn 
Street,  Chicago. 


The  Arnold-Joerns  (Company,  Chicago, 
handles  the  fuel-saver  advertising  of 
the  Burnall  ('orporatlon,  36  South  State 
Street,  Chicago. 


The  Fowler  Simp.son  (tompany,  of 
Cleveland,  handles  the  dandruff  remedy 
advertising  of  the  Wildroot  Chemical 
Company,  11  Goodell  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  This  agency  also  handles  the  ciga¬ 
rette  account  of  T.  Chalkiadi  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city;  the  Jewelry  account  of  Bowler  & 
Burdick,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Martell  Packing  Company, 
of  Elyria,  O. 


The  Atlas  Advertising  Agency,  of 
New  York  city,  handles  the  blanket  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Esmond  Mills,  Esmond, 
K.  I. 


Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
handles  the  account  of  the  Dexter  Yarn 
('ompany,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  handles  the 
electric  cooker  advertising  of  the  AIl- 
mur  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wis. 


The  W.  1).  MeJunkin  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Chicago,  handles  the  “Roam- 
er”  motor-car  advertising  of  the  Barley 
Motor  C’ar  Company,  of  Streator,  Ill. 


The  Compbell-Ewald  (’ompany,  of  De. 
trolt,  Mich.,  handles  the  motor-car  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Van  Blerck  Motor 
(’ompany,  of  Monro/e,  Mich. 


The  Ewing  &  Miles  Agency,  of  New 
York,  handles  the  adverti.sing  of  the 
Hartford  Electric  Clock  C’ompany',  6 
C’hurch  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Mears  Advertising  Company,  of 
New  York,  handles  the  arts  novelties 
account  of  John  H.  C.  Nevius,  217  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Fowler-Simp.son  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  handles  the  Corega  Den¬ 
tal  Products  account  of  the  (3orega 
(’hemical  Products  (Company,  208  St. 
Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  O.;  the  elevator 
gate  account  of  the  Paterson  Leitch 
Company,  936  East  67th  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


Mitchell,  Mallory  &  Faust,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  putting  out  the  Good  Will  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Armour  &  Company,  which 
started  in  New  York  Wednesday. 


The  H.  E.  James  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  is  sending  orders  to  New  York 
city  papers  for  advertising  opening  of 
Richard  Hudnut’s  Fifth  Avenue  Store. 


No  man  ever  sank  under  the  burden 
of  to-day.  It  is  when  to-morrow’s  bur¬ 
den  is  added  that  the  load  becomes  too 
heavy. 


ALONG  THE  ROW 

HOW  BRONX  (MYT  ON  TH  K  .Map. 

To  George  Gordon  Copp,  true  friend, 
good  reporter,  and  graduate  of  the  old 
Park  Row  school  of  Journalism,  who 
died  this  week,  should  be  given  the 
credit  of  putting  the  territory  now 
known  as  The  Bronx  on  the  news  map, 
and  on  the  city  editor’s  schedule. 

In  the  early  SO’s  (’opp  was  a  space 
man  on  the  old  Star,  and  wa.s  given  a 
roving  commission  to  cover  Harlern  and 
The  Bronx,  which  was  then  known  as 
the  Annexed  District,  full  of  long  open 
spaces  and  goats. 

('opp  tramped  the  district  day  and 
night,  and  pickings  were  very  smal 
Then  one  day  he  ran  across  a  story 
which  included  the  name  of  Gen.  Franz 
Biegel,  who  lived  in  Morrisania.  (^opp 
made  two  columns  of  it  and  scored  a 
l>eat. 

There  was  a  Police  Court  in  .Vforri- 
sania  In  those  days,  situated  in  the 
building  of  a  defunct  savings  bank,  the 
failure  of  which  caused  many  suicideK 
The  basement  of  the  building  had  been 
hastily  converted  into  a  jail,  liut  pris¬ 
oners  were  few. 

One  night,  when  the  keepr-r  of  the  Jail 
was  across  the  street  playing  i>inochle 
in  a  saloon,  he  was  surprised  by  l)elnK 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  the  one  soli¬ 
tary  prisoner  of  the  Jail. 

“How  did  you  get  here,  Jim?”  he 
asked. 

’’Walked  here,”  answered  Jim.  "and, 
see  here,  old  man,  I’ve  been  in  Jails  all 
over  the  country,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  refuse  to  stay  in  any  Jug  that  hasn’t 
got  bars  on  the  windows.” 

’’They’re  coming  next  week,"  ex¬ 
plained  the  keeper. 

“Well,  I  may  call  on  you  then,”  said 
the  prisoner.” 

“See  here,  Jim,"  said  the  now  alarmed 
keeper,  “you  and  I  have  been  friends. 
Be  a  good  boy,  and  go  back  to  your  cell. 
If  you  should  get  away,  I’d  lose  my  job 
— they’re  after  me  anyhow,  because  I’m" 
a  Democrat,  and  you  don’t  want  to  .see 

one  of  those  -  reformers  get  my 

place,  do  you?  Go  back  to  your  cell 
like  a  friend  and  a  decent  Democrat. 

“Well,"  said  Jim,  “of  course  I  don’t 
want  to  queer  your  Job,  so,  for  your 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  party.  I’ll 
go  back;  but  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
unless  them  bars  are  up  to-morrow 
night,  no  friendship  or  party  affiliations 
can  hold  me  in  that  caboo.se.  I  know 
what  a  Jail  should  be  like,  I  gue.ss." 
And  then,  after  a  drink,  he  walked  back. 

Copp  wrote  this  story  and,  in  the 
main,  it  was  true — a  prisoner  had  ac¬ 
tually  left  the  jail  and  gone  to  meet  the 
keeper  in  a  saloon. 

So  there  was  an  investigation,  and 
more  good  stories — all  exclusive. 

Then  the  CMty  Editors  woke  up  and 
decided  to  cover  the  Annexed  District. 
Copp  was  offered  the  Job  for  the  City 
News  Association,  and  accepted,  and  the 
Morrisania  Police  Court  .soon  became 
almost  as  famous  as  the  Tombs  or  Es¬ 
sex  Market. 


SCARCE  ARTICLE. 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  Religious 
Editor,"  .said  the  dignified  man  to  the 
office  boy. 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  such  a  thing  in 
the  shop,”  answered  the  kid.  “They’re 
a  pretty  hard  bunch.  Judging  by  the  way 
they  express  themselves  about  make-up 
time.  However,  that  young  man  over 
there,  looks  after  church  matters,  when 
he  has  no  one  to  shoot  craps  with.” 

Tom  W.  Jackson. 


The  accident  of  energy  has  made  more 
millionaires  than  the  accident  of  birth 


ad  field  personals 


PRUDDEN  COES  TO  VAN  PATTEN 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 


X.  H  Townsend,  advertlsins  manager 
of  the  Free  Press  Ad-Crafter,  of  Hur- 
Baxton.  Vt.,  who  is  touring  t'allfornia, 
recently  visited  relatives  in  Kanta  f^ruz. 

Wllll;‘ni  O.  ('olgate,  formeriy  with 
IlcCorineii  &  Pergusson,  I»ndon,  Ont., 
lies  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Smith, 
Penne  &  Moore,  Toronto. 

On  .January  1  Dr.  U.  M.  Hterrett  will 
terminate  his  connection  as  advertising 
numaf'fr  of  the  Denver  Chemical  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  New  York. 

Uoyd  W.  Young  has  or>ened  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Cleveland.  He  was 
for  many  years  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bishop-Babcock-Becker  Co.,  of  that 
city. 

V.  C.  Poe,  well  known  In  newspaper 
drcles  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  has 
been  given  charge  of  the  advertising 
and  circulation  of  the  Crescent,  a  maga- 
line  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Poe  is  at  present 
c(mnected  with  the  staff  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Standard  Union. 

A.  J  Melster,  of  the  local  and  nation¬ 
al  advertising  departments  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  will  on  Monday, 
December  4,  associate  himself  with  the 
Joa  rainer  Co.,  Ltd.,  35  West  39th 
Street.  For  many  years  Mr.  Meister 
was  advertising  director  of  large  New 
York  department  stores. 

Charles  E.  Morria  of  Columbus,  O., 
a  newspaper  and  advertising  man,  has 
been  appointed  private  secretary  by 
Gov. -elect  James  M.  Cox. 

Theodore  B.  Godfrey,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  an  advertising  solicitor  for  the 
Bres.s,  was  injured  last  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  Press  automobile,  driven 
by  Hartley  Connelly,  business  manager 
of  the  same  paper,  turned  turtle.  Mr. 
Connelly  escaped  without  a  scratch; 
Godfrey's  back  was  injured. 

Charles  H.  Steinecke,  jr.,  formerly 
witn  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  advertising  of 
Jaburg  Brothers,  bakers’  and  confec¬ 
tioners’  supplies. 

M.  U.  Hilts  has  resigned  his  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Puritan 
Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to 
take  up  work  in  the  advertising  field 
in  Chicago. 

C.  A.  Abraham,  recently  adverti.sing 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Telegram 
and  prior  to  that  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  similar  position  on  tba 
Vancouver  Sun. 

M.  H.  Leister,  formeriy  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Magazine,  has  Ireen  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pompeian  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Dr.  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer,  told  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club  that  iteration  and  in¬ 
direct  suggestion  are  the  only  two  ways 
of  getting  the  idea  from  the  advertiser 
to  the  advertised. 


Will  Place  Business  of  the  General  Film 
Corporation. 

Harry  J.  Prudden,  who,  for  a  num- 
lH!r  of  years  past  has  lieen  with  the 
Frank  Presi)rey  Co.,  in  charge  of  the 
account  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co., 
has  t»ecomc  associated  with  Van  Patten, 
Inc.,  of  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
city.  He  will  place  advertising  for  the 
General  Film  Corporation,  of  which  Ben 
B.  Hampton,  formeriy  of  the  Hampton 
Agency,  and  a  vice-prerfdent  of  the 
American  Tot>acco  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president. 


THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


And  grant  the  right  to  the  orgr.nization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


NwWS  . . . Bfrmlnzbani  JOURNAL 

Arersze  clrcaUtion  for  Harcb,  Daily  89,02S; 

SoDday.  41.039,  Printed  1,905,330  Ilnea  more  - 

adTcrtUlDC  than  lU  nearest  compeUtor  In  1916.  PRRSS-CHRONICLB 


Bllaabetb 


CUP  FOR  COMMITTEE 


Educational  Workers  of  Advertising 
Club  of  Chicago  Win  Trophy. 

The  educational  committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  Association  of  Chicago  has 
been  awarded  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  Chicago  Herald  to  the  committee 
which  made  the  best  record  of  all  the 
association’s  committees. 

The  decision  in  favor  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  committee  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  that  committee’s  work  for  the  Junior 
A.ssociation  and  for  church  publicity. 

('hurch  publicity,  it  is  said,  has  been 
given  a  great  Impetus  through  the 
Chicago  As.sociation’s  propaganda  chroniclb 
among  churches.  The  Junior  Associa¬ 
tion  is  compo.sed  of  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  sponsored  by  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  who  are  given  free  courses  In 
adverti.sing. 

The  award  was  made  by  the  Herald 
cup  committee  for  the  year  1915.16. 

The  cup  is  13 ‘4  inches  high  flnd  8 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  rim. 

Arnold  Jperns  was  chairman  of  the 
1915-16  educational  committee  and  W. 

Frank  McClure,  of  the  church  pub¬ 
licity  conference. 


COURIER-NEWS 


CALIFORNIA. 


EXAMINER  . Lo*  Ang^le* 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  report*  sbbw  larzest  Uornlns 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Uome  DcIIt- 

_  COURIER  A  E.NQUIRER  . BulTalo 

MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Jone  - 

Poat  Offlee  Sutement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C.  IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMEBICAN.  .New  York 


NEW  YORK 


COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 


Pomona  DAY  . 

_  Ti*^  National  Jewish  Dally  that 

adTertiaer  should  overlook. 


THE  PROGRESS 


JOUR.NaL  (Clr.  67,531) 


Atlanta 


NEBRASKA. 


Augusta 


TRIBUNE  . 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report 
leased  wire  report  United  Preis. 


.Hastingi 
0.  Fall 


ILLINOIS. 


OHIO. 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) . Joliet 


STAR  (Circulation  21,589) 


Peoria 


VINDICATOR 


Youngstown 


IOWA 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


REGISTER  A  LEADER  . Deg  Molnea  _ 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Molnea 

Basentlal  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  rlcinlty.  TIMES 


SUIXBSSPUL  FARMING  . Dea  Molnea  DAILY  DEMOCRAT. 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and  _ | 

proven  or  no  iwy.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  .  „ 

Clrcnlatlona.  TIMES  LEADER  ... 


.Johnstown 


Chicago  Ad  Man  Missing 

Search  is  being  made  for  John  Calvin 
Burnell,  a  CJhicago  advertising  man, 
who  has  been  missing  since  October  1. 

He  dusappeared  shortly  after  he  had  re¬ 
covered  from  firing  three  bullets  into 
his  skull.  Advertisements  asking  for 
information  a.s  to  his  whereabouts  are 
being  inserted  in  the  newspajiers  by  the 
American  Brewers’  Review,  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected.  One  rea-  times-PICAYUNb 
son  given  for  Mr.  Bumell’s  supposed 
despondency  was  the  death  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  his  stenographer  for  thir¬ 
ty  years,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  one 
of  his  closest  friends. 


KENTUCKY 


TENNESSEE. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville,  Ky. 

(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  In 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


banner 


Nashville 


LOUISIANA 


New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


UTAH. 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue)  . Jsekson 

1.41st  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
FUt  rate  2  cents  line;  full  position  214  cents  line. 


herald  REPUBLICAN 


Roberts  Begins  New  Duties 
E.  H.  Roberts,  former  secretary  of 
the  Rochester  Advertising  CHub,  who 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  fJleveland 
Club,  a.ssumed  his  new  duties  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  with  the 
Rochester  Club  for  ten  months.  He 
was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  Van 
Cleve  Advertising  Agency,  in  New 
York,  and  was  al.so  with  the  Maxwell 
Motor  Corporation  and  Standard  Oil. 


VIRGINIA 


MINNESOTA. 


DAILY  .NEWSRECORD  . Harrtaonburt 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  V*.  only  paper  .o 
the  richest  Agricultural  Conaty  in  United  Sutes 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  nnd  Bvehing. .  .Mlnneapolla 


MISSOURI 


WASHINGTON 


POST-DISPA'reH  . St.  Louis 

la  the  only  newspaper  In  tta  territory  with  the 
beantifnl  Rotogravnre  Picture  Section.  Circu¬ 
lation  Srst  four  months,  1916: 

Sunday  average  . 375,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


CANADA 


New  Eastern  Representalives 

Frank  W.  Maas  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Power  Farming 
and  of  Gas  Power,  and  will  remove  to 
the  home  offlee,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  He  has  been  representing 
these  papers  In  the  Eastern  field  for 
three  and  one-half  years,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  for  a  number  of  years  Chicago 
manager  of  Advertising  and  Selling 
Magazine.  Barnhill  &  Henning,  23 
East  26th  Street,  New  York,  are  the 
new  Eastern  representatives  of  Power 
Farming  and  Gas  Power. 


Capehart  Loses  Two  Fingers 
Charles  C.  Capehart,  of  Capehart’s 
Maiknown  Methods.  Inc.,  lost  two  of  the 
fingers  on  his  right  hand  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Capehart  was  working  on  the  en¬ 
gine  on  his  automobile  at  his  home  in 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  when  his  hand  ^pped 
into  the  fan,  clipping  off  the  two  fingers. 


MONTANA 


ONTARIO 


Bntte 


HINBB  - - - - 

Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  S 
months  ending  March  20,  1916. 


FREE  PRESS 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnbllahers  gnarantee  elrcolation 
and  willingly  grant  any  ndvertiser  tha  prtvUege 
of  n  earefnl  and  exhnastiTe  investlgntion. 


NEBRASKA. 


A  religion  that  does  not  liberate  more 
love  in  one’s  home,  that  doesn’t  create 
more  harmony  and  contentedness,  is 
not  a  religion,  but  a  delu^on  and  a 
sham. 


FREIE  PRESSE  (Or.  128.384) 


ILLINOIS. 


NEW  YORK. 


.Oblenc*  BOBIXETTINO  DELI.a  SERA 
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Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 
Circulation  and  Increase  Prestige. 
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The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  announce  a  Greater  St.  Paul 
number  for  Dec  17.  It  is  to  exploit 
the  forthcoming  winter  frolic  of  the  St. 
Paul  Outdoor  Sports  Carnival  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Louis  W.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Great  Northern  Kailroad,  is  the 
head.  A  large  part  of  the  “booster” 
edition  will  be  in  colors. 


The  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican 
has  over  700  members  In  its  Children’s 
Civic  League,  composed  of  boys  and 
girls  ranging  from  7  to  14  years  of  age. 
Kvery  spring  the  Republican  distributes 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and  1,000 
apple  trees  among  the  children,  and 
they  plant  them.  The  gardens  are 
visited  regularly  and  helpful  advice  is 
given  the  children.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  a  score  of  prizes  are  awarded 
to  those  who  have  done  the  best  work. 
Neatness,  not  only  of  the  garden,  but 
of  the  street  and  surroundings  count,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  produce  raised, 
even  bird  houses  counting  for  points. 
The  Republican  has  also  recently  in¬ 
augurated  a  plan  of  suggesting  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  codperation  with  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  in  advertising  in  local 
newspapers,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  some  of  them  around  to  this 
view. 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  issues 
a  monthly  house  organ,  Team-Work. 
The  general  idea  covered  by  Team- 
Work  is  “a  coupling  up  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  local  retail  merchants  with 
that  of  the  big  manufacturer.”  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  merchants  asking  for 
it,  and  each  issue  conuUns  many  help¬ 
ful  articles  along  business-getting  lines. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  editors  of  Team- 
Wtork  that  If  the  local  advertiser 
would  mention  in  his  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  that  he  sells  certain  of  the  na¬ 
tionally  well-known  advertised  articles, 
he  would  thus  get  the  benefit  of 
the  advertising  conducted  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  that  article.  “Localizing 
national  advertising”  sums  up  the  mat¬ 
ter. 


All  the  news  from  different  sections 
of  the  country  on  the  city  manager 
form  of  government  is  being  printed  in 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  While 
this  newspaper  is  not  back  of  any 
movement  for  similar  government  in 
(Cleveland,  It  realizes  that  soon  the 
question  will  be  put  up  to  the  people 
of  the  city  to  vote  upon  it,  and  the 
newspaper  believes  they  should  have 
all  the  information  possible  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 


Condensation  of  pictures  in  news  is 
the  latest  stunt  adopted  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press  in  illustrating  the  news 
of  the  day.  Instead  of  scattering  the 
pictures,  they  are  grouped  together, 
generally  on  the  front  page  of  a  late 
edition,  and  the  Idea  has  met  with 
favor  among  the  readers. 


As  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Cleveland  (O)  Press  to  get  better  car 
service  for  the  people  of  that  city  a 
special  meeting  of  councils  was  held 
this  week,  at  which  complaints  from 
citizens  were  read  and  heard.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  street 
railway  committee  of  councils  decided 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  lines  and  see  for 
themselves  what  conditions  are. 


The  Chicago  Herald  announces  that 
it  has  arranged  with  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin,  the  first  woman  ever  electe»l 
to  (’ongress,  to  write  a  weekly  article 
on  some  problem  confronting  the  wo¬ 
men  of  America,  either  as  relating  to 
their  home  or  public  life  or  with  some 
question  Itefore  Congress.  The  Herald 
claims  it  sent  its  representative  to  in. 
terview  Miss  Rankin  at  Missoula 
Moat,  twenty-four  hours  before  any 
of  Its  contemporaries.  Miss  Rankin’s 
first  “story”  is  announced  for  Ileoem- 
ber  17. 


Manufacturers  Advertise  City 
The  city  of  Milwaukee  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  advertised  cities  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to-day,  not  because  of  any 
concerted  movement  by  the  city  au¬ 
thorities  to  advertl.se  It,  but  because  of 
the  consistent  advertising  of  the  city  by 
its  manufacturers  through  their  prod¬ 
uces.  Practically  every  article  manu¬ 
factured  there  is  marked,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  various  products  al¬ 
ways  brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  fact 
that  Milwaukee  is  the  home  town  of 
that  particular  brand.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  brew  “that  made  Milwaukee 
famous.”  This  Is  but  one  of  the  many 
articles  manufactured  in  Milwaukee 
that  Is  making  Milwaukee  well  known, 
at  no  expense  to  the  city.  Minneapolis 
and  Cleveland  are  also  strong  in  the 
limelight  for  the  same  reason. 


St.  Louie  Bank  Advertieee 

The  St.  I.nuis  Union  Rank  is  not  only 
progressive  in  its  banking  methods  but 
shows,  through  recent  advertising  meth¬ 
ods  adopted,  that  it  is  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  In  all  ways.  The  bank  recent¬ 
ly  installed  what  is  called  a  “Busi. 
ness  Building  Bureau,”  the  object  of 
which  is  to  furnish  to  all  business 
men  information  that  would  help  them 
to  build  up  business  and  thus  increase 
profits.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
first  banking  institution  to  install  such 
a  bureau,  and  its  value  to  merchants 
can  easily  be  understood.  Having  in¬ 
stalled  the  bureau,  the  Bank  then  adopt¬ 
ed  the  only  natural  course  to  let  peo¬ 
ple  know  of  it,  and  advertised.  Large 
spaces  were  taken  in  the  local  pajjers, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  new  bureau 
were  spread  before  the  public.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  copies  of  the  ads  were  sent  in  cir¬ 
cular  form  to  a  large  list  of  retailers  in 
St.  Louis. 


Lutherans  to  Advertise 

The  promoters  of  the  quadri-centen- 
nlal  of  the  Reformation  and  the  joint 
Lutheran  committee,  are  laying  much 
stress  on  newspaper  publicity  in  their 
campaign.  Among  other  suggestions 
sent  out  by  the  committee  is  one  that 
the  different  Lutheran  churches  in  each 
community  get  together  and  provide  for 
the  insertion  in  the  local  papers,  at 
least  once  a  week,  of  an  advertisement, 
copies  of  which  are  being  sent  out  with 
the  suggestion.  The  recommendation 
further  suggests  that  the  advertising  be 
carried  for  at  least  the  entire  year. 
The  circular  says.  In  part:  “As  every¬ 
body  knows,  the  power  of  repetition  is 
psychologically  basic  in  the  science  of 
advertising.  Such  a  simple  and  stand¬ 
ard  advertisement  as  this,  recurring 
week  after  week,  would  make  an  Im¬ 
pression  upon  even  the  most  casual 
reader  of  a  newspaper.” 


Say  Ads  Are  Fraudulent 

.Memljers  of  the  Silk  As.s(»iiation  of 
Arnfrica  are  reported  in  the  daily  preiw 
to  have  filed  with  the  Di.sti  ii  t  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  in  New  York  (;ounty,  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  a  Cleveland  {(>.)  firm  and 
their  New  York  agent  chaining  fal«. 
and  fraudulent  iidvertlsing.  Ttie  fHeve- 
land  firm  makes  a  fabric  tliat,  i.s  adver¬ 
tised  as  “Sol  Satin.”  The  eonifilalnants 
allege  that  the  faliric  i.s  'onifioged 
“largely  of  cotton,  with  a  shiny  silk  nap 
to  make  it  resemble  satin.”  It  is  stated 
in  Isihalf  of  the  manufai'turer.s  and 
their  agent  that  the  matter  will  be 
fought  to  the  last  court  of  resort  in 
New  York,  if  necessary,  claiming  that 
there  is  nothing  fraudulent  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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manv  newspaper  folk 

IN  THE  NEXT  CONGRESS 

llorf  Than  Fifty  United  States  Senators 
and  Hepresentatives  Come  from  Ranks 
of.  Fditors  and  Publishers  Noted 
Name-  in  Loni;  Idst— Who  They  Are 
and  Vii  hat  They  Have  Done. 

WiSJ'i.vf.TON,  Novenitjor  29. — Although 
ele<'tlon  flgurfeH  are  still  being  di.si>uted 
in  a  iiuml^er  of  the  f'ongrewjional  dis- 
trift.s.  enough  returns  have  been  rc- 
c«ivvd  to  show  that  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  hold  their  own  In  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  next  Congress.  More  than 
flffy  rnemlg>rs  of  l»oth  hou-ViS  of  Con- 
gros«  have  had  past  eju.erience  in  the 
newspaper  field,  or  still  continue  their 
activities  as  editors  and  owners.  Eight 
inemlsrs  of  the  fkmate  and  forty-two 
Represi-ntatives  make  up  this  list. 

Senator  Henry  F.  A.shurst,  of  Arizona, 
served  as  a  ref>orter  on  a  William.s, 
Ariz.,  pars;r,  and  would  “set  in"  for  the 
owner  when  he  went  on  his  vacation. 

Everis  A.  Hayes,  who  represents  the 
Eighth  California  District,  is  associated 
with  his  brother  as  publisher  of  the  San 
Josf-  Dally  .Mercury  and  Herald,  and  the 
MemU-r  from  the  Ninth  District,  Charles 
H.  Itandall,  is  a  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Edward  Keating,  of  the  Third  Colo¬ 
rado  Idstrlct,  is!gan  his  newspaper  ap¬ 
prenticeship  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
services  on  Denver  newspapers  covered 
a  period  of  twenty  years  and  positions 
earned  ranged  from  reporter  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  purchased  the  Pueblo 
Leader  in  1912. 

Senator  James  H.  Brady  .saw  service 
for  two  years  as  editor. 

Medill  McCormick,  a  Bepresentative- 
at-large  from  Illinoi.s,  has  .seen  years  of 
service  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  fill¬ 
ing  many  of  the  Important  positions  on 
that  publication.  Ira  C.  Copley,  of  the 
Eleventh  Illinois  District,  is  intere.sted 
In  the  publication  of  several  papers  is¬ 
sued  in  his  district. 

HAFiRY  S.  new’s  DEBfT. 

Harry  S.  New,  who  .succeeds  Senator 
John  \V.  Kem  in  Indiana,  is  a  veteran 
new.si»aper.  man.  He  started  his  "cub 
day.s"  under  the  guidance  of  his  father, 
the  late  John  C.  New,  when  the  latter 
purchased  the  Indianapolis  Journal, 
around  1880,  The  younger  New  worked 
as  reporter,  city  editor,  and  on  up  to  the 
top,  and  was  always  regarded  by  his  as¬ 
sociates  as  a  most  lovable  employer. 

Henry  A.  Barnhart,  of  the  Thirteenth 
Indiana  District,  is  the  owner  of  the 
Rochester  Sentinel. 

The  Kan.sa.s  delegation  will  contain 
throe  -members  who  haVe  been  very 
much  In  newspaper  work.  Daniel  R. 
Anthony,  jr.,  from  the  Fir.st  District, 
ha.s  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
all  his  life.  His  publication  is  the 
Tinie.s,  publi.shcd  at  I^eavenworth.  John 
R.  Connolly  is  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Colby  Free  Pre.ss,  the  only  Democratic 
new.spaper  in  Thomas  County,  and  Jou- 
ett  .Shouse,  who  returns  from  the  Sev¬ 
enth  District  for  a  second  term,  is  a 
former  worker  on  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald. 

Riley  J.  Wilson,  who  will  represent 
the  Fifth  Louisiana  District,  saw  six 
years’  service  as  editor  of  the  Cata¬ 
houla  News. 

James  A.  Gallivan,  of  the  Twelfth 
Massachusetts  District,  was  for  many 
years  employed  on  Boston  newspapers 
as  political  reporter,  and  his  Republican 
Colleague  from  the  Sixteenth  District, 
Joseph  Walsh,  for  several  years  was 
employed  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  As¬ 


sociated  Pres.s,  and  for  a  similar  period 
with  the  Boston  Herald. 

THFtEB  ntOM  MICHKXAN. 

The  voters  of  Michigan  were  evidently 
proud  of  the  services  of  three  members 
who  have  been  identified  with  newspaper 
work,  for  they  are  returned  to  the  next 
House.  Frank  E.  Doremus,  of  the  First 
District,  who  comes  from  the  city  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  fifteen  years  experienced  all 
the  thrills  that  go  to  make  up  the  life 
of  the  owner  of  a  country  weekly,  for, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  established 
the  Portland  (Mich.)  Review.  His  ap¬ 
prenticeship  began  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  to-day  he  is  happy  when  he  can  re¬ 
count  to  friends  his  experiences  with  the 
old  Washington  hand  press. 

The  Lapeer  County  Clarion,  since  1905, 
has  been  published  by  Louis  C.  Cram- 
ton,  the  Representative  from  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Michigan  Ih.strict,  and  Charles  A. 
Nichols,  of  the  Thirteenth  District, 
served  on  the  News  and  other  Detroit 
papers. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
James  K.  Vardaman,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1881,  when  in  connection 
with  hl.s  law  practice  he  edited  the 
Winona  Advocate.  Three  years  later 
when  he  removed  to  Greenwood  he  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  the  Greenwood  En¬ 
terprise. 

Speaker  Champ  Oark,  whose  district 
seems  to  have  lost  all  sight  of  political 
division  by  returning  him  by  the  great¬ 
est  plurality  ever  known  there,  before 
taking  up  the  practice  of  law,  edited  a 
country  newspaper. 

Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  of  Neb- 
ra.ska,  e.stablished  the  Omaha  World  in 
1885,  and  is  at  present  the  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  with  morning 
and  afternoon  editions. 

Edward  W.  Gray,  of  the  Eighth  New 
Jersey  IMstrict,  soon  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  high  school,  began  work 
on  New  York  city  newspapera  Later 
he  served  a.s  general  manager  of  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

NEW  YORK’S  DELEGATION. 

The  New  York  State  delegration  will 
have  three  members  who  are  still  ac¬ 
tive  a.s  editors  and  owners.  Eklmnnd 
Blatt,  from  the  Twenty-sixth  District, 
spent  one  year  in  Superior,  W^s.,  doing 
editorial  work  for  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  In  1891  he  returned  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  became  engaged  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late  John  L 
Platt  in  1907,  as  editor.  T'his  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  the  property  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  since  1828.  Henry  H.  Pratt  of  the 
thirty-seventh  district  is  editor  of  the 
Corning  Journal,  and  Charles  Bennett 
Smith,  from  the  Niagara  Falls  district, 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  a  re- 
IJorter  on  the  Buffalo  Courier,  and  be¬ 
came  editor-in-chief  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  He  also  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
from  which  position  he  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  En¬ 
quirer  and  Morning  Courier.  During 
his  services  with  the  Buffalo  Times  he 
acted  as  Albany  correspondent  for  that 
publication,  and  at  the  same  time  served 
as  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the 
Albany  Argua 

John  H.  Small,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina  District,  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Washington  (N.  C.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  a  period  of  three  yeara 

Warren  G.  Harding,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  has  been  a  newspaper 
published  since  1884.  He  is  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Marion  (O.)  Star.  Dr, 
Simeon  D.  Feea  of  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District,  for  four  years  was  editor  of 


World’s  Events,  and  the  member  from 
the  Seventeenth  District,  William  A. 
Ashbrook,  has  been  publishing  the 
Johnstown  (O.)  Independent  for  many 
yeara 

PENNSYLVANIA  WELL  REPKBSEFNTFSF 

Though  the  familiar  face  of  George  T. 
Oliver,  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times  and  Chronicle  Telegraph,  will  be 
missing  from  the  next  Senate,  owing  to 
his  voluntary  retirement,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  delegation  in  the  House  will  have 
three  members  who,  in  their  new  auto¬ 
biographies,  will  undoubtedly  have 
something  to  say  about  their  newspaper 
activities.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  from  the 
Third  District,  was  for  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  employed  on  Philadelphia 
newspapera  He  was  the  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  labor  department  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger;  John  R.  Farr,  of  the 
Tenth  District,  started  in  as  newsboy 
and  wound  up  as  publisher,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  K.  Focht,  of  the  Seventeenth  Dis¬ 
trict,  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
News  Publishing  Company  of  L«wls- 
burg.  His  services  with  this  publica¬ 
tion  started  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
Old. 

James  F.  Byrne,  of  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict  In  South  Carolina,  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  for  .several  yeara 

Harry  L.  Gandy,  of  the  Third  South 
Dakota  District,  started  his  newspaper 
work  in  northern  Indiana,  and  is  at 
present  interested  in  the  Wasca  (S.  D.) 
Gazette. 

Tennessee  has  one  member  who  had 
an  experience  of  a  year  or  two  running 
a  country  newspaper  in  William  C. 
Houston,  of  the  Fifth  District. 

Jeff  McLemore,  of  Texas,  who  re¬ 
turns  for  another  term,  spent  four 
years  In  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
working  part  of  the  time  as  a  miner, 
sometimes  as  a  printer  and  reporter. 
.While  engaged  in  mining  in  Mexico  he 
also  did  special  work  for  Eastern  news¬ 
papers.  Since  1883,  he  has  lived  in 
Texas,  and  has  been  engaged  princi¬ 
pally  in  newspaper  work. 

Frank  L.  Greene,  of  the  First  Ver¬ 
mont  District,  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  St.  Albans  Messenger,  later  filling 
the  positions  of  assistant  and  editor 
on  that  newspaper. 

GLASS  OWNS  TWO  PAPERS. 

One  Representative  in  the  Virginia 
delegation  is  very  muth  interested  in 
the  newspaper  field.  Carter  Glass,  of 
the  Sixth  District,  is  the  owner  of  the 
Lynchburg  News  and  the  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Daily  Advance. 

Albert  Johnson,  a  third-tenner  from 
the  Third  District  in  Washington,  held 
editorial  positions  on  newspapers  in  St. 
Louis,  New  Haven,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  1898  he  became  editor  of  the 
Tacoma  News,  and  in  1906  news  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times.  He  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hoquiam  Daily  Washing¬ 
tonian.  C.  C.  Dill,  of  the  Fifth  District, 
held  reportorial  positions  on  the  Press 
and  Plain  Dealer  at  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
the  Spokesman-Review  of  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Howard  Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia, 
who  goes  from  the  House  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as  the  successor  of  W'^illiam  R  (Hil¬ 
ton,  after  graduation  from  college  In 
Fulton,  Mo.,  edited  a  Republican  news¬ 
paper  published  in  that  town. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  is  editor  and  owner  of  the 
magazine  that  bears  his  name^  and 
John  M.  Nelson,  of  the  Third  District 
served  as  editor  of  the  State,  published 
at  Madison. 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

The  folUnriHg  art  the  contributora  to  the 
XatUmal  Editorial  Service,  Keek  eadlag, 
Itrcember  2d.  1»1«. : 

J.  Madlaon  Taylor,  M.D..  Profesaor 

Applied  Therapeatics,  Medical  Department, 
Temple  I'nlTeralty. 

iJidy  France*  Balfoar,  Author  and 
Lecturer. 

B.  W.  Fairchild,  PnblUber  of  the  Daily 
Trade  Record. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Kaalakis,  Author  of 
"The  Hifitorjr  of  Uthuania.” 

Charles  M.  Pepper,  Formerly  Trade  Ad 
▼iaor  to  the  United  States  Deiartment  of 
State. 

Sir  Frederick  G,  Keayon.  Director  of 
tk^  British  Mmeum,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  and  New  Colleges,  Oxford. 

Write  or  Kire  for  rattt, 
Natloaal  Editorial  Scrvlee,  lac., 
225  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  featnrea  are  told  on  their  indiTldnal 
merit. 

Any  serrlce  may  he  ordered  singly. 

THIS  IfRANS: 

The  greatest  possihle  rariety  from  which 
to  choose. 

The  snbmitttng  of  esch  feature  to  year 
own  editorial  lodgment. 

The  opportnnity  to  onier  a  budget  eoa- 
slsting  only  of  what  yon  want. 

A  definite  redaction  from  ImUrldnal  prteee 
on  bDdgets. 

Write  se  for  tample*  of  oar  Buadat  Col¬ 
ored  eomiea,  dailg  comtiet,  toomes'e  featurm, 
bedtimo  ttoriea,  fiction,  etc. 

Tht  McQve  Newspaper  Syndicate 
120  West  32iid  St.  New  Terfc 


PREMIUMS 


Publisher  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  De¬ 
nominational  and  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  Intemadonal 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKE  WILL8DEN 
Premium  and  Adcerliting  Spedaltie*. 
1808  Heywortk  Bldg.,  Ckleaga 

There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 

for  example 

The  ETemns  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER 

proaperity  is  based  on  drcolatioa. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
bold  drculatkNi. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  materisl  and  metb- 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Let  me  tend  ymm  imsptrr  of  mmr  eol- 
mred  cornice,  dmly  ssd  Sumdmg 
pefte  m  black  mud  colare. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENKSBERG,  Maaaccr 
ST  WUT  SSTB  ST..  NKW  TORK 


The  True  News 

— FI^T— 

Always- Accurately 

lotemtional  News  Senrke 

238  WUliam  St..  New  York  Oty 
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1 1  Million  Lines 

of  Advertisements 

l)ul»lishe(l  in  The  New  York 
Times  in  eleven  months  of  1916, 
a  fjain  of  more  tlian  a  million 
and  a  half  lines  over  the  corres- 
|M)n<ling  jHiriod  last  year. 

Circulation,  daily  and  Sunday, 
exceeds  340.000  copies. 


*From  Press  to  Homd 


Within  the  Hour** 


It  a  rxclnalvr  rarrirr  aervire  en- 
ablra  the  KveninK  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  WaahInKton,  D.  C.,  “from  preaa 
to  bitnie  within  the  honr.’’  The 
enorniona  exelnaive  city  circulation 
of  the  Star  iiiakea  it  the  wonderful 
advertlalnic  medlnni  that  it  la. 


Thousands 

DOLLARS 

Wtirtli  of  iMilitif'Hl  stul  otiior  advortlsint; 
was  within  thv  last  few  months  by 


Call 


<  Hally  and  Sunday) 

\a  a  matter  of  princlpl 
conaiatency. 

Our  luihlloation  of  YOUR  advortlwmoiit 
woulil  llius  !•*>  rc(tar<l<-<l  as  Bn  endorBement 
and  would  |inll  BccordinRly.  Don’t  you  want 
lh.it  kind  of  publicity?  Of  course  you  do. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.Y. 
John  Glau,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Fereian  Adrertising  Representatives 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  halt  a  centurn 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

liaa  rer.clicd  more  men  and  women 
of  (xliicatlon,  n-flnement  and  BUY- 
I.VG  POWER  than  any  other  Pliil- 
adclplila  newapaper,  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  la  stronger  today  than  ever 
before  In  Its  hlatory. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
linea  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  first  eight  months  of  1916 
— n  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper* 
morning  or  evening. 


QIl|f 

Pittaburg  Stapalrii 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Bniatwick  Building,  N*w  York 
THE  FORD  PARSONS  CO..  ‘ 
Peoples  Gas  Building  Cbicage 

Real  Eatata  Tmat  Bnildiag,  PUIadelpUa 


SMALL  PAPERS  PAY  10 
CENTS  FOR  NEWS  PRINT 


(George  E.  Hot<mer,  Chairman  of  the 

Legi.slalive  (Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A., 

(wveii  Some  Amazing  Facts  Regarding 

While  Paper  Utted  by  Country  News¬ 
papers  Require  52,000  Tons  Annually. 

"Small  newspaper, •»,  country  weeklies 
and  little  dailies,  consume  52,000  tons 
of  news  r)rint  yearly,  and  will  be  hard 
hit  hy  the  new  price  of  pai)er,’’  said 
(JeorKc  K.  Hosmer,  chairman  of  the 
Icjfi.slative  committee  of  the  National 
Kditorial  As.soeiation.  "These  papers  are 
paying,  many  of  them,  a.s  much  as  ten 
cents  a  pound  for  the  white  i>aper  they 
are  using.  In  addition,  they  are  paying 
the  freight  charges,  and  every  other 
cost  that  large  individual  users  must 
now  assume.  They  have  always  done 
that  in  the  past. 

"Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  paper 
consumed  hy  these  publishers  may  be 
gained,  when  1  tell  you  that  there  are 
probably  about  15,000  small  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  The  circulation 
will  average  1.000.  Many  have  les.s,  but 
a  great  many  run  as  high  as  several 
thousand.  West  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
size  will  average  six-column  quarto,  and 
cast  of  the  river,  probably  seven-column 
quarto.'  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  size  may  be  seven-column 
quarto. 

IJSK  1,000  TONS  A  WEEK.* 

"Thc.se  15,000  papers  distribute  15,- 
000,000  copies  weekly,  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  circulation  each.  However,  there 
are  among  them,  dailies,  semi-  and  tri¬ 
weeklies,  which  will  run  the  tonnage 
up  enormously.  Fifteen  thousand  pap¬ 
ers  with  1,000  circulation  consume  15,- 
000  bundles  a  week,  the  average  weight 
being  al)Out  fifty  pounds  to  the  ream. 
That  makes  750  tons  of  paper  a  week, 
39,000  tons  a  year.  Add  the  Issues  of 
the  semi-  and  tri-weeklies,  and  the 
small  town  dailies,  and  I  figure  at  least 
13,000  tons  more,  or  a  total  of  1,000 
tons  a  week,  52,000  tons  a  year.  Prob¬ 
ably  20,800  tons  or  40  per  cent,  are  fur¬ 
nished  hy  auxiliary  p'ants,  makmg  it 
unncces.sary  for  the  publisher  to  grap¬ 
ple  directly  with  the  news  print  prob¬ 
lem,  except  as  the  price  of  the  service 
may  be  increa.sed  to  him.  The  remain¬ 
der,  or  31,200  tons  must  be  purchased 
by  the  newspapers  themselves.  Thirty 
per  cent,  cf  the  31,200  tons,  amounting 
to  9,360  tons,  a,re  purchased  on  contract 
at  prices  ranging  from  3%,  4  and  5 
cents  a  pound  during  1916,  which  may 
show  an  increase  during  1917.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  21,840  tons,  which  represents  70 
per  cent,  of  the  60  per  cent.  purcha.sed 
direct  and  bought  in  the  open  market, 
co.sts  the  publishers  around  10  cents  a 
pound  at  the  present  time. 

“The  man  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
order  as  much  as  a  ton  at  a  time  gets 
the  ‘benefit’  of  the  present  ‘spot’  price 
of  $105  a  ton  at  the  mill.  The  fellow 
who  buys  four,  or  five,  or  ten  bundles, 
pays  in  many  instances  10  cents  a 
pound  or  $200  a  ton,  which,  of  course,  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  common 
point  in  which  he  makes  his  purchase. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  local  freight 
rate  to  the  point  of  consumption.  It 
will  be  as  much  as  37  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  per  hundred  miles  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  with  the  freight  rates  of  which  I 
am  most  familiar.  Twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand,  eight  hundred  and  forty  tons,  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  or  $200  a  ton,  costs 
the  small  publisher  $4,368,000  for  his 
news  print.  His  is  the  most  Intensive 
and  the  most  direct  circulation  in  the 
United  States. 

“The  same  tonnage  will  cost  a  large 


dally  $1,354,080.  In  other  words,  the 
tonnage  is  costing  the  small  popeo-s 
$3,013,916  more  than  it  docs  the  large 
dailies.  The  small  papers  are  least  able 
to  pay  the  price. 

LXXtKS  rOR  BREAK  IN  MARKET. 

“Now  you  can  understand  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  little  fellow.  You  can  see 
where  the  shoe  pinche.s,  l)ut  you  can’t 
understand  how  it  hurts,  for  it's  not  on 
your  foot.  The  small  pulilisher  hasn’t 
the  fine  division  of  departments,  the  re¬ 
serve,  the  credit  or  the  resources  on 
which  to  fall  back.  What  will  he  do? 


George  E.  Hobmer. 


\  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  don't 
know.  His  advertising  rates  are,  to  be 
certain,  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 
They  must  be  raised,  but  can  he  in¬ 
crease  them  to  anything  like  the  price 
that  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price?  From  the  outlook,  paper 
will  be  higher,  instead  of  lower,  during 
the  early  months  of  1917. 

“Confidently,  I  look  for  a  break  in  the 
market.  I  cannot  figure  it  any  other 
way.  If  it  doesn’t  break,  many  publish¬ 
ers  will  have  to  go  out  of  business,  and 
then  prices  will  drop,  because  there  will 
be  lack  of  demand.  It  looks  to  me  like 
an  attempt  to  skim  the  market  for  all 
It  will  stand,  while  the  skimming  is 
good.  The  manufacturers  are  taking 
advantage  of  present  conditions,  the 
shortage,  and  the  like,  to  get  not  only 
ail,  but  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear. 

“I  expect  to  remain  in  the  East  until 
after  the  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  De¬ 
cember  12,  which  I  will  attend. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  to  send  Lee  J. 
Rountree,  of  the  Georgrtown  (Tex.) 
Commercial,  to  Washington,  after  the 
first  of  the  year  to  look  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  smaller  newspapers.  1 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  well  posted, 
has  a  large  acquaintance  among  Con¬ 
gressmen,  and  is  better  able,  I  think,  to 
present  the  case  of  the  small  publish¬ 
er  than  any  other  man. 

WILL  WORK  WITH  A.  N.  P.  A. 

“In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say 
that  we  will  cooperate  in  every  manner 
possible  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  We  will  take 
up  the  fight  in  the  same  way.  We  will 
publish  the  advertisement  which  the 
Association  is  putting  out.  I  think  that 
small  publishers  should  also  take  up 
with  local  merchants  the  campaign 
which  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is  launching,  to 
induce  retailers  to  use  less  wrapping 
paper;  to  use  no  wrappers  where  goods 
come  in  cartons,  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  use  of  kraft  and  other  gradea  In 


this  manner,  it  is  possible  to  iclieve  the 
pressure  on  the  machino.s  that  are 
working  night  and  day  to  manufacture 
kraft,  and  relieve  them  for  duly  in  the 
making  of  news  print.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  will  make  it  pos.sil)lc  to  take  up 
the  slack  and,  with  the  curtailmi  nt  that 
will  follow  in  the  salvage  of  old  papers 
for  the  manufacture  of  box  hoard  and 
other  grades,  should  bring  the  demand 
below  the  supply.  When  thi.s  i.s  done— 
and  it  will  be  done — manufai  turers  in 
self  protection  will  be  compoih  d  to  re¬ 
duce  prices  in  order  to  keep  their  mills 
In  operation,  and  conditions  will  return 
to  normal  again.” 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Hosmer  Is  chairman,  consists  of  Lee 
J.  Uountree,  of  the  Georgetown  (Tex.) 
Commercial,  secretary;  J.  C.  Hrimble- 
coni,  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  Craphlc 
J.  H.  Zerbey,  jr.,  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Kepublican,  and  Edward  Albright,  of 
the  Gallatin  (Tenn.)  Democrat 

Mr.  Hosmer,  who  has  pulilishcd  a 
number  of  papers  In  Colorado,  and  who 
is  well  known  throughout  the  Itocky 
Mountain  country,  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 


CLEVELAND’S  ITALIAN  DAILY 


Will  Be  Started  December  11  by  Two 
Former  Water  Boys. 

A  new  Italian  daily  newspaper,  the 
first  for  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
eighth  in  the  United  States,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  that  city  next  month. 
It  will  be  the  Voce  del  Popolu  Italiano, 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  a 
weekly.  With  the  advent  of  the  Voce, 
this  gives  Cleveland  nine  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  dailies,  printed  in  eight  tongues, 
including  two  in  Bohemian,  and 
one  each  in  Hungarian,  German,  Yid¬ 
dish,  Slovak,  Kumanian,  and  Polish. 
The  addition  of  the  Voce  also  places 
Cleveland  third  to  New  York  city  and 
Chicago,  in  its  number  of  foreign  daily 
newspapers,  according  to  Frank  Svo- 
boda,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  Bohemian  daily,  and  director  of 
the  American  Association  of  Foreign 
Language  Newspapers. 

First  issue  of  the  Voce  del  Popolo 
Italiano  will  appear  December  11,  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Italian  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  O.  G.  Melaragno  is  president 
and  general  manager,  and  Fernando 
Melaragno  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
editor.  The  Melaragnos  are  couslna 
They  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1882,  as  boys.  Their  first  work  was  as 
water  boys  with  railroad  gangs.  To¬ 
day  they  are  leaders  among  the  Italians 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Middle  West.  The 
beginning  of  their  coming  daily  was  in 
a  modest  sheet  first  seen  early  in  1903. 


Morning  Papers  on  Holidays 

Instead  of  merely  advancing  press 
time  to  twelve  o’clock,  as  many  after¬ 
noon  papers  throughout  the  country  do, 
three  well-known  Ohio  paper.s  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  became  out-and-out 
morning  papera  The  Canton  News,  the 
Akron  Beacon -Journal,  and  the  Toledo 
Blade  dropped  their  afternoon  editions 
entirely,  and  by  working  their  forces 
throughput  Wednesday  night,  is.sued 
morning  papera  The  Blade  shifted  from 
the  I.  N.  S.  day  wire  to  the  night  wire, 
and  the  News  and  the  Beacon-Journal 
substituted  the  I.  N.  S.  New  York-Chl- 
cago  wire  for  Its  usual  I.  N.  S.  Cleve- 
land-Cincinnati  wire.  These  three  pa¬ 
pers  enter  the  morning  field  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  holidays  throughout  the  year.  The 
(Canton  News  has  Just  renewed  Its  con¬ 
tract  with  L  N.  S.  for  a  long  period. 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  A-  N.  A. 


Food  Medium 


Programme  for  the  Convention  at  Bo»> 
ton  Next  Week  Has  Been  Annonnced. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Boston  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
next  week,  is  lieing  looked  forward  to 
by  the  members  as  the  one  big  event 
of  the  year.  The  organization  has  250 
members,  every  one  of  whom  expends 
at  least  $25,000  a  year  for  advertising. 
Edwin  L.  Shuey,  of  the  Lowe  Bros. 
Company,  of  Dayton,  O.,  is  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Sullivan  is  the  secre- 
tarj’-trea.surer. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
will  be  a  joint  conference,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
Ijetween  buyers  and.  sellers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  .Vdverti.sing  problems  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  at  this  conference. 
The  other  big  feature  will  be  the  an- 
anual  dinner  to  be  held  Wednesday' 
night  at  which  over  600  are  expected  to 
be  present,  .\mong  those  who  have  been 
invited  to  speak  are  Lieut. -Gov.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Dean  Edwin  F.  Gay,  of  Har¬ 
vard;  Frank  P.  iShibley,  and  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  president  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

-Among  topics  which  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  those  of  substitution 
of  non-advertised  goods  for  advertised 
merchandise;  selling,  direct  and  through 
dealers;  use  of  motion  pictures  for  ad¬ 
vertising;  organization  of  branch  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  departments. 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


proprietors  nave  already  assumed  tne 
oamag*  ment  of  the  Tribune.  Donald 
CUkin.s,  a  brother  of  the  retiring  edi¬ 
tor,  ba.x  accepted  a  position  on  the  Sa¬ 
linas  Index,  published  at  Salinas  City. 

HEALD.-Hi'Rd.  Cal. — The  Tribune,  which 
luta  bo(  n  edited  and  managed  by  R.  L. 

Dunlap  for  several  months,  has  been 
again  taken  over  by  P.  A.  Cooke,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  paper  before  Dun¬ 
lap  took  control. 

EsPAkTO,  Cal. — The  Exponent  has 
changed  hands,  E.  A.  Sager  having 
iocceed'  d  H.  L.  Herzinger  and  M.  E. 

Herzingcr  in  the  management.  The 
Herzingers  retired  from  the  Exponent 
owing  to  ill-health. 

Shp.kv?;port,  la. — O.  A.  Wright  has 
purchuwid  from  J.  B.  Ardls  a  controll¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  Shreveport  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  which  has  been 
publishing  an  afternoon  newspaper 
here  for  some  time.  It  is  announced 
that  the  editorial  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  will  remain  the  same. 

Dublin,  Tex.— The  Dublin  Progress 
and  the  Dublin  Telephone  have  effected 
a  con.solidation,  the  new  paper  to  be 
known  as  the  Dublin  Progress  and. 

Telephone.  J.  S.  Daley,  who  estab-  Cle\eland,  O.— Abel  Publishing  Com- 
hahed  the  Progress  twenty-nine  years  pany,  capital,  $10,000;  directors,  M. 
ago,  will  continue  as  editor  and  pub-  Taraba,  Dav-ld  P.  Bowden.  Louis  Eng- 
liaher  of  the  consolidated  paper.  Messrs,  lander,  J.  C.  Abel,  Charles  L.  Abel. 
Hutchinson  and  Lamb,  who  established  Caeusle,  Ky.— The  Carlisle  Mercury 
the  Telephone  several  years  ago,  will  Company,  capital  stock,  $4,000,  will  pub- 
remove  their  plant  to  Trinity,  Tex.,  jjgjj  Carlisle  Mercury,  a  consolida- 
where  they  will  establish  another  pa-  Nicholas  Advocate  and  Car¬ 
per.  lisle  Mercury;  directors,  Warren  R. 

Fargo,  N.  D. — C.  E.  Marsh,  formerly  Fisher,  S.  K.  Veach,  Samuel  T.  Home, 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  News,  and  E.  Edward  O.  Dorsey,  and  J.  William  How- 
8.  Fentress,  business  manager  of  the  ard. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 


Artistry  in  the  creation  of 


Houston,  Tex. — Houston  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  with  capital  of  $10,000,  has  been 
incorporated.  This  company  publishes 
the  Hou.ston  Pre.s.s,  an  afternoon  paper. 

Incorporators  are:  Alfred  O.  Andersson, 

Ross  Beaumont,  and  Paul  C.  Edwards. 

Muskogee,  Okla. — Amendments  to  its 
charter  have  been  filed  at  Oklahoma 
City  by  the  Phoenix  Printing  Company, 
of  Muskogee,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Phoenix,  increasing  the  capital  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000,  and  changing  the 
name  to  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Houston,  Tex. — Gulf  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  capital  stock  $7,000;  directors, 

Joe  Cathriner,  F.  B.  Mitchell,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  B.  Schultz. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  J.  E.  Duval 
Printing  Company,  capital,  $8,000,  will 
take  over  plant  of  the  J.  E.  Duval  Print¬ 
ing  &  Lithographing  Company;  direc¬ 
tors,  J.  E.  Duval,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Feek,  and 

Mrs.  E.  F .  Duval.  Some  Recent  Activities  of  the  Big  News 

Gathering  Organization. 

F.  W.  Ward,  formerly  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  office  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  International 
News  Service.  Ward  is  well  known  to 
Ohio  publishers  for  his  covering  of  the 
The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  is  the 
last  Republican  State  convention, 
latest  client  on  the  1.  N.  S.  night  leased 
wire.  It  has  just  subscribed  for  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  seven-night  Ica.sed  wire 
from  Chicago  which  will  now  be  routed 
from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  Lo»  Angeles,  to  San  Diego. 
The  former  routing  made  San  Francis¬ 
co  the  terminal.  The  addition  of  the 
L'nion,  with  the  Pacific  News  Service, 
which  serves  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  other  papers  in  the  Northwest, 
gives  the  International  News  Service  a 
“blanket”  covering  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Among  newspapers  recently  sub¬ 
scribing  to  or  enlarging  their  former 
service  from  the  I.  N.  S.  are;  The  Re¬ 
view,  Centralia,  Ill.;  the  Intelligencer, 
Edwardsville,  111;  the  Tribune,  War¬ 
ren,  O.;  the  Journal,  Hannibal,  Mo.; 
the  News,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.;  Free  Trad¬ 
ers  Journal,  Ottawa,  Ill.;  the  Mail,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  Tenn.,  and  the  Chronicle, 
Rome,  Ga. 


A  newspaper  must  come  only  with  the 
ripened  experience  of  years.  85  years  of 
Dewspaperdom  has  enabled  The  Free  Press 
to  Indelibly  associate  Itself  with  the  oldest 
and  best  families  of  Detroit,  The  Fifth  aty. 
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Richmond,  Va. — Dixie  Paper  Mills 
Company,  capital  stock,  $50,000;  incor¬ 
porators,  R.  A.  Cauthorne,  R.  H.  Smith, 
jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Going  After  Dishonest  Ads 

The  American  E'air  Trade  League, 
with  offices  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York,  has  announced  that  it 
is  mapping  out  a  "country-wide  cam¬ 
paign  of  prosecutions  of  dishonest  ad¬ 
vertisers.”  It  will  cooperate  with  local 
commercial  and  merchants  associations 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
dishonest  advertisers.  Charles  H.  In- 
gersoll  is  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Edmund  A.  Whittier  is  the 
secretary.  The  board  of  directors  is 
composed  of  well-known  merchants  and 
manufacturers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 
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Official  Bulletins  Not  Libellous 
An  official  bulletin,  issued  by  a  public 
official  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
is  absolutely  privileged  under  the  libel 
laws  of  Texas,  according  to  an  opinion 
by  the  Attorney-General’s  office  in  Tex¬ 
as.  The  opinion  was  rendered  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  from  D.  H.  Hoff¬ 
man,  the  State  Pure  Food  Commission¬ 
er.  In  the  preparation  of  his  annual 
report,  the  Commissioner  feared  that  if 
he  printed  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  of  certain  foodstuffs,  giving  the 
analysis,  etc.,  showing  whether  the  food 
was  beneficial  or  harmful  to  the  human 
system,  that  he  might  be  liable  for 
libel,  hence  the  request  for  an  opinion. 


Printing  Costs  Third  More 

Beginning  on  December  I,  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent,  on  all  schedules  and  es¬ 
timates  on  printing  and  binding  will  be 
put  into  force  by  book,  job,  and  peri¬ 
odical  printers  of  Chicago  and  North¬ 
ern  Illinois.  The  advance  was  necessi¬ 
tated,  according  to  W.  T.  Leyden,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Franklin  Typothetee,  by 
increases  in  the  price  of  paper,  rollers, 
type  metal,  engravings,  electrotypes, 
binding  material,  leather,  glue,  and 
wages. 
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We  can  increase  your  buaineaa— 
you  want  it  increased. 

Ycu  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clippings  can  be  made  a 
business- builder  f<  r  you. 


BURRELLE 

90-62  ^Varren  St  •  New  York  City 
EiUibltshtd  a  Sljiarter  of  a  Century. 


Successful 

Mni  la  areiT  walk  of  life  art  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrona  arc  profeaHonal  and 
buaineaa  men  and  women,  public  peraon- 
agea  and  the  leading  Banka,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporations. 

Romeike  Clippings 

arc  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  busl- 
nesa.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC, 

ISO  no  Savaath  Avo.  Now  York  City 


Canadiam  Awt  Clippings 

Tha  problem  of  coveri^  Ihn  Canadian 
Field  is  answered  by  obtaining  Ihn  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  os  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74  76  CHURCH  ST..  TORONTO.  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  renlar  press  clipping 
rates  special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
■nd  Newspapers 
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ATTRACTIVE  OFFER 
FOR  QUICK  SALE 

Two  Duplex  Flat-Bed  Presses 
Replaced  by  Scott  Web  Presses 

Taa-pasa  prea  priati  from  type  a  4,  6,  0  or  10 
pose  7  columa  paper  at  5000  per  hmi. 
Tweivc-paae  prew  prinb  4.  6.  6.  10  or  12 
page  7  cohuaa  papen  at  4300  per  haul. 

StnJ  f»r  further  htforttuUon 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Hemst  reel’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 


FRANK  THALMAN  OFFERS 
NOVEL  AD  SUGGESTION 


Tells  Morning  Newspaper  Men,  at 

Monthly  Luncheon  of  the  Six  Point 

League,  How  a  Style  Section  Can  Be 

Made  to  Bring  in  Good-Paying  Busi¬ 
ness-Worth  Trying. 

Frank  E.  Thalman,  vice-president 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Gos- 
•sard  Cor.set  Company,  is  a  man  of 
ideas,  of  practical  ideas,  of  ideas  that 
can  be  put  to  good  use  and  which  ho 
does  not  keep  to  himself.  At  the  month¬ 
ly  luncheon  of  the  Six  Point  League, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  in  New 
York  city  on  November  28,  he  gave 
puhli-shers  of  morning  newspapers 
something  to  think  of  in  the  form  of  an 
idea  for  promotion.  Although  he  did 
not  talk  very  long,  the  seed  he  sowed 
took  root  and  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  see  some  newspaper  blossom  forth 
with  the  idea  in  full  working  order 
before  long. 

The  luncheon  was  the  first  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  League.  J.  P.  McKinney, 
tlie  new  president,  presided,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the 
large  attendance,  there  being  fifty  pres¬ 
ent,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  under 
the  new  administration  the  League 
would  have  many  more  such  happy 
gatherings.  He  then  introduced  Dan 
Carroll,  one  of  the  best-known  special 
representatives  In  New  York,  who  is  a 
close  personal  friend  of  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  and  who  assumed  the  rftle 
of  official  introducer.  Mr.  Carroll  told 
of  the  development  of  the  Gossard 
Company  and  the  rise  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Thalman,  and  then  introduced  the 
speaker. 

IDEAS  THAT  ARE  HOBBIES. 

In  opening  Mr.  Thalman  announced 
that  he  has  had  three  or  four  ideas 
that  bear  close  on  being  hobbies.  Some 
two  or  three  years  ago  he  made  a  trip 
with  one  of  their  travelling  salesmen 
going  from  town  to  town,  visiting  the 
new'spaper  offices.  Interviewing  mer¬ 
chants,  and  generally  keeping  his  eyes 
open.  On  the  way  into  Chicago  he 
met  two  women  friends  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  shop  instead  of  shopping  in 
their  own  home  town.  Among  their 
purcha.ses  were  Gossard  corsets,  of  a 
make  and  quality  that  they  could  have 
bought  in  their  own  home  town  for  ex- 
H<-tly  the  same  price.  Th.'it  seemingly 
trifling  experience  started  him  thinking 
why  women  would  travel  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  to  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other 
large  centres  to  shop  twice  a  year, 
.spending  hundreds  of  dollars  each  trip, 
instead  of  buying  in  their  home  town. 

Suddenly  the  reason  struck  him.  In 
practically  every  instance  the  women 
lack  confidence  in  the  style  intelligence 
of  their  own  home  town  merchants. 
‘‘If  a  local  store  can  establish  Itself  as 
a  style  centre,  and  make  itself  known 
as  such  to  the  women  of  the  town,  it 
will  isolate  itself  from  all  competition 
of  other  stores  in  the  town,  and  its 
reputation  is  made.” 

Mr.  Thalman  told  of  a  store  in  a 
Western  town  that  arranged  lectures 
for  women  only.  A  woman  model  from 
the  store  was  used,  and  she  was  dressed 
from  foot  to  head  complete,  with  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  store.  As  each  article 
was  produced  and  put  on,  the  lecturer 
spoke  of  the  material,  told  the  price, 
and  In  what  part  of  the  store  It  was 
on  sale.  The  result  was  a  rush  of  sales, 
as  long  as  these  store  style  shows  were 
continued. 


A  SCHEME  WORTH  TRYING. 

Speaking  to  the  morning  newspaper 
men,  Mr.  TiTalman  suggested  that  they 
establish  a  style  section  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Very  few  women  in  the  homes 
see  the  morning  paper  because  hus¬ 
band  takes  it  with  him  to  read  on  the 
the  train.  He  suggested  that  the  paper 
secure  the  services  of  a  woman  of 
ability,  one  that  would  recognize  the 
newest  styles  in  all  garments  and  who 
could  describe  them  after  an  examina¬ 
tion.  She  should  go  out  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  stores,  examine  these  goods,  and 
make  her  written  report.  Line  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  articles  could  accompany 
the  description.  If  these  were  placed  in 
a  section  by  themselves  once  or  twice 
a  week,  accompanied  by  items  of  the 
daily  news  of  intere.st  to  women,  the 
women  would  extract  that  section  from 
the  paper  and  read  it.  Inquirers  want¬ 
ing  to  know  where  these  goods  could 
l)e  bought  could  be  sent  to  the  store, 
and  the  advertising  was  sure  to  follow. 
Women  would  soon  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  articles  were  reliable  and 
would  follow  them  up  by  purchasing. 
This  he  called  “rendering  service”  to 
the  women,  a  service  that  they  de¬ 
serve.  The  paper  that  established  it 
would  soon  have  a  clientele  that  would 
make  it  an  easy  thing  to  command  the 
advertising  of  such  concerns  as  Gos- 
sard‘s  corset,  etc. 

Jason  Rogers,  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  endorsed  the  idea  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Thalman  and  told  of  the  success 
secured  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
it.  He  also  told  of  how  the  Globe  had 
worked  it  and  was  now  selling  the 
pages  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “It  is 
easily  possible  for  a  morning  paper  to 
develop  such  a  service,”  he  said. 
‘‘T‘here  is  a  great,  big  thought  in  what 
Mr.  Thalman  has  suggested.” 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  WAR 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  Newspaper  Man  Will 
Soon  Marry  in  France. 

News  has  reached  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from 
Paris,  France,  of  the  engagement  of 
Paul  Rockwell,  an  .Atlanta  new.spaper 
man,  to  Mile.  Jeanne  Leygue,  daughter 
of  George  I.«ygue,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  wedding,  which  will  be  a  quiet 
family  affair,  owing  to  Rockwell’s 
mourning  for  his  brother,  Kiffin,  the 
American  aviator,  who  was  recently 
killed  in  action,  will  take  place  earjy 
in  December. 

The  young  couple  has  been  secretly 
betrothed  more  than  a  year,  but  owing 
to  Kiffin’s  presence  in  Escadrille  and  his 
brother’s  desire  to  keep  in  doss  touch 
with  him,  it  had  been  Intended  to  post¬ 
pone  the  marriage  until  after  the  war. 

When  the  European  war  began  Rock¬ 
well  and  his  brother,  Kiffin,  who  was 
then  connected  with  the  Massengale 
Advertising  Agency,  of  Atlanta,  left  At¬ 
lanta  for  France,  where  they  enlisted 
as  members  of  the  Foreign  Legion. 


Work  for  Paroled  Printers 

The  Loyal  Press  is  the  name  of  a  new 
organization  being  backed  by  Alexander 
M.  Haddon,  of  the  Prison  Association, 
and  which  will  do  business  at  135  East 
15th  Street,  New  York.  It  will  offer  em¬ 
ployment  entirely  to  young  men  out  on 
parole  from  Elmira  Reformatory  and 
other  penal  institutions  who  are  printers. 
There  they  will  be  given  work  at  their 
trade  and  will  be  looked  after  until  they 
can  get  settled  down  into  a  place  In  re¬ 
spectable  society  once  again. 


USEFUL  MEMORIAL  TO  WARNER  I 


His  Death  May  Safeguard  ihe  Live*  ef 
Many  Other  People. 

A  memorial  that  will  safeguard  the 
lives  of  others  is  planned  liy  relatives 
of  the  late  Hugo  J.  Warner,  an  official 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  who  with  three 
companions,  lost  his  life  when*  his 
automobile  plunged  into  a  draw  of  the 
12th  Street  bridge,  in  Chicago. 

Instead  of  bringing  damage  suits 
against  the  city,  which  the  Coroner’s 
jury  held  to  be  to  blame  for  the  acci¬ 
dent,  the  Warner  family  has  placed  the 
entire  matter  In  the  hands  of  Albert 
Lasker,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Warner, 
who  has  conducted  an  Inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  .safety  de¬ 
vices  at  all  bildges. 

As  the  result  of  his  efforts  an  ordl- 
nance  based  on  the  findings  of  expert 
engineers  and  the  coroner’s  jury  will 
probably  be  passed  by  the  City  Council 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Grenville  M.  Don  ham,  for  forty-sev¬ 
en  years  publisher  of  the  Maine  Register 
at  Portland,  Me.,  died  at  that  place  No¬ 
vember  23. 

J.  W.  Coleman,  business  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe,  died 
at  his  home  November  13.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Globe  for  ton  years. 

George  W.  Denney,  for  a  number  of 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  and  Tribune,  died  No¬ 
vember  18,  after  an  Illness  of  two  weeka 
He  was  the  oldest  newspaper  man  in 
Tennessee  In  point  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice,  going  to  Knoxville  from  Illinois 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  His  wife  and 
one  son  survive. 

Capt.  John  I.  Ginn,  a  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  of  the  Southwest,  died  at  E3 
Paso,  Tex.,  November  21.  He  would 
have  been  eighty-one  years  of  age  had 
he  lived  to  Christmas. 

John  W.  Stone,  who  has  w'orked.on 
newspapers  in  Knoxville,  Bristol,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Knoxville  last  week.  He  was  sixty  years 
of  age. 

Henry  West  Odion,  once  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  died  last  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  24,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year.  After  leaving  the 
Sun  twenty  years  ago,  he  was  for  a 
time  manager  of  the  Associated  Press.  ' 

Rbti'rn  Ira  Holcombe,  historian,  for¬ 
mer  journalist  and  C'ivil  War.  veteran, 
died  at  his  home  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  No¬ 
vember  21.  He  was  born  in  Gallia  County, 
O.,  Feb.  23,  1845,  and  removed  to  Mi.ssou- 
ri  in  1851.  He  was  once  connected  with 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  e.stablish- 
ed  several  weeklies  in  Iowa.  He  was  a 
consulting  editor  of  the  Century  Com¬ 
pany’s  “Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War,”  and  collalx)rated  with  Warren  Up- 
ham  in  "Minnesota  in  Three  Centuries.” 

H.  H.  Hill,  aged  seventy-nine,  found¬ 
er  of  the  Inland  Printer,  of  Chiiago, 
and  of  the  George  L.  Shuman  Ct)m|)any, 
printers,  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
citie.s,  died  recently  at  the  Angehis  Hos¬ 
pital,  in  Los  AngeleB.  Mr.  Hill  had 
been  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles  city  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

Francis  X.  Hooper,  aged  si.\ty-two, 
who  invented  the  color  wooden  press 
and  developed  the  art  of  printing  on 
linen,  jute  bags,  and  tin,  died  a  few  days 
ago  in  Baltimore,  Md. 


All  of  us  are  apt  to  think,  ‘This  is  a 
wonderful  world;  and  I  am  a  wonderful 
man.”  I  have  had  no  part  In  the  won¬ 
derful  things  we  all  point  to  with  pride; 
a  good  many  others  have  not.— E.  W. 
Howe. 


<r 


iJVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

lV»dtr  tM«  eaptton  «m  •toll  print,  naeh  wntk. 
f0fr$  fro"*  o*''  rtninrt  on  ouifeet*  of  tntorut 
gttotttti  with  noietpnptr  pnkUahinp  a«4  otoer- 
Kitof.  Anp  publUktr  wko  dnoirnt  ktlp  la  thn 
of  kit  probUma,  or  wko  kat  prononncnd 
flfiu  _on  anp  tnbfnet  eonneetad  aottk  tka  boat- 
,Kt,  («  invited  to  eontrlbnta  to  tkU  eolamn.  Wa 
0$  'eanftdent  tkat  anek  a  eolnmn  ean  »•  made  of 
fnal  value  tkronpk  tke  ao-opamtton  af  owr  read- 
an. — Ei' 

Atiother  Record  for  CoDections 

jAfKSOKTILLE  COCBIEB  CoMPAST. 

JA(  KSOWVILI.*,  ILL.,  November  21,  1910. 
THi  EI'Itob  and  I’cblibiieb: 

You  .'.-060117  pnbllghed  an  article  written  by 
Jlr.  M.  E.  Foater.  of  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Clrunlo:'-  wbo  womlered  If  there  were  an.v  other 
paper'  lu  the  country  that  couM  equal  his  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  amount  of  money  actually  collecte-I 
PB  circulation.  There  are. 

During  twelve  months  past,  the  Jacksonville 
(k»ur>r's  gross  press  run  mounte<l  to  bWi.OTO, 
(Bd  the  net  press  run  amounted  to  890,730.  Dur- 
las  that  period  our  circulation  department  col- 
lectHl  In  cash  for  all  papers  sold  or  delivered 
IB.101.07,  or  .010108  for  each  copy  printed,  in- 
clodinK  waste  and  everything:  on  our  net  press 
run  we  averaged  .010104  per  copy.  Our  total 
tctual  distribution  for  the  period  was  870,793, 
tivl  our  net  paid  was  770,330.  E'or  each  paper 
dcliver.si,  whether  to  a  paid  subscriber  or  a 
“dead  head,”  we  colle<-ted  an  average  «f  .0104."..", 
per  copy.  On  our  net  paid  circulation  we  aver- 
agisl  .011810  per  copy. 

The  .lacksunvllle  Courier  sells  f.ir  two  cents 
per  copy,  ten  cents  per  we«'k,  by  carrier,  and 
J3.00  l»-r  year  by  mall,  mall  subscriptions  being 
payable  in  advance. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  great  difference  between 
the  circulation  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  ami  the 
Courier,  but  that  difference  In  no  way  affects 
averages.  On  the  gross  press  run,  our  average 
per  copy  Is  .000088  higher  than  the  Chronicle's. 
an<l  on  net  paid  It  Is  .001100  higher. 

During  the  period  we  collected  2.83  times  the 
cost  of  roll  print  used,  which  amountol  to  |3.- 
1B2.77. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  tliere  arc  any  other 
psis-rs  that  can  beat  the  Chronicle’s  record,  and 
ours.  C.  E'.  Doting,  ' 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

.Advice  From  Farmer  Smith 
Rivbbton,  N.  J.,  November  23.  1916. 
Tun  F.uitob  and  Pcblibiier  : 

To-morrow  marks  the  anniversary  of  my  bow 
to  the  public  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  should  like 
to  celebrate  by  writing  you  a  letter.  I  want  to 
say  that  when  I  first  came  here  I  thought  it 
the  loncsomest  place  on  earth.  I  carefully  kept 
the  copies  of  your  paper,  and  when  I  began  to 
sob,  sob,  sob,  I  would  put  your  paper  under  my 
^Ilow  and  go  to  sleep. 

I  suppose  other  men  have  left  New  York  and 
misioKl  the  dear  old  town,  but  I  know  that  if 
they  will  only  put  The  Euitor  and  Publisher 
under  their  pillow  It  HEllJPS !  liCt  me  know 
when  my  subscflptlon  runs  out. 

Farmer  S.mitii. 

New  A.  N.  P.  A.  Member 

The  ColumVjia  (S.  C.)  Record  ha.s  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


£xyperie7?cgf/l  ill  IITf 

At  once  by  one  of  New  York’s 

GREAT  DAILY  PAPERS 

<  ipportuuity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  right 
sort  of  man.  He  must  have  unusual 
ability  —  experience  in  preparing  copy 
that  sells  —  a  knowledge  of  type  —  and 
he  must  be  a  worker  —  and  a  seller. 

This  Is  A  Young  Man’s  Chance 

and  be  takes  none  if  he  knows  he  can 
make  good. 

Salary  should  not  be  the  first  object — 

SHOW  US— That’s  All  We  Ask. 

Write  stating  age,  experience — salary 
expected — etc.,  to  Box  N  3123  care  of 
Editor  &  PubU.sher. 


BETTER  ACTOR  THAN  ARBITER 

Tree  Could  Not  Induce  Two  Toronto 
Dailies  to  Advertise  Performance. 

The  presence  In  Toronto,  Clanada, 
last  week  of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree 
.served  to  bring  Into  prominence  the 
protracted  fight  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Theatre  and  several 
of  the  city  dailies. 

When  the  local  press  raised  their  rates 
for  advertirfng  early  In  the  fall  the 
Grand  stayed  out,  and  In  retaliation  the 
papers  cut  out  all  references  to  the 
Grand  attractions.  Since  then  the  the¬ 
atre  has  made  its  peace  with  some  of 
the  dailies  until  only  the  Globe  and  the 
Star  are  without  the  theatrical  adver- 
ti.sing. 

When  Sir  Herbert  heard  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  Globe,  he  used 
every  effort  to  settle  the  difficulty,  even 
offering  to  insert  the  advertising  at  his 
own  exjien.se.  but  the  Grand  manage¬ 
ment  would  not  permit  this,  and  so  the 
fJlolje  appeared  without  a  reference  to 
the  fir.st-night  performance.  The  Star, 
however,  though  it  does  not  carry  the 
Grand  advertising,  gave  half  a  column 
to  the  play. 

Newspapers  Donate  to  Bazaar 

The  Women’s  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  planning  to  conduct  an  “All- 
Te.\as  Bazaar"  in  Au.stin  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  of  the  University  of  Tex¬ 
as.  December  5  and  6,  at  which  dolls, 
trinkets,  and  articles  of  all  kinds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers  of  Texas 
will  be  sold.  The  proceeds  from  this 
sale  will  be  u.sed  as  a  fund  to  endow 
the  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  which  the  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  maintaining.  The  San  An¬ 
tonio  Expre.ss  led  the  list  of  Texas 
newspaper  contributors  to  the  fund, 
with  a  donation  of  $100. 


no  YOr  W.\NT  A  PLACE 

f»p  a  !M»nt  on  tho  Pnclflc  Coast?  An  ad. 
in  OUT  Hiillctin  is  the  qiiicki^t  and  surest 
way  to  >rf*t  it.  One  Inch  one  dollar.  Ooea 
direct  umler  |»ostago  to  the  desk  of  every 
printer  ami  pnhlishor  on  the  Coast 
month. 

TAIaMADUE  COAIPAXA', 

1U5U  Court  St.*  Salem*  Oregon 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Advertiaemente  under  tkia  claeat/lcation,  twentp 
five  cents  a  line,  eaek  insertion.  Count  sis 
words  to  tka  line. 

TR.VDF,  P.4PEB  WANTED — A  well-known 
f'bicago  publlfthlng  houve  woulfl  like  to  nf'gotiate 
with  publishers  of  a  well-extahllshed  trade  paper 
111  a  good  field  that  desires  to  expand  or  needs 
fiiianolal  or  managerial  aaeletjince.  .\ddre».« 
'V|I,LI.\M  G.  .STRONG,  Borden  Block,  Chicago, 


FOR  SALE 

Adiertiaemcnta  under  this  claesificaiion,  fifteen 

eente  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  eio 

words  to  the  line. 

S.M.tlJ,  ADVF.RTISING  AGF.NCY  In  goiKl 
flniincliil  condition.  Established  over  twenty- 
five  Tears.  Many  customers  long  standing.  Reason 
for  sale  given  on  aiiplieation.  Address  Henrichs 
Box  3.".  eare  Editor  and  Pnbllsher. 

LINOTYPE — ^Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  2449; 
1  magazine,  mold,  linerB,  ejector  blades,  asBort- 
ment  two-letter  matrices.  Murdoch-Kerr  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
nlagazlne,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wsyne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

LINOTYPE— Model  No,  5.  Serial  No.  14243,  3 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co.. 
Madison,  WIs. 

LINOTYPE — ^Model  No.  6.  Serial  No.  10412, 
magazine,  matrices,  etc.  Oon.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LINOTYPE — Model  No.  d.  Serial  No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  vrltb  1  maga- 
ilne,  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Oo., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

LINOTYPE — Model  No.  4,  Serial  No.  11680, 
magaatne,  matricea,  spacebands,  linen,  and 
blades.  Winston  Printing  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  0. 


Writer  and  Editor 


Ten  yeans  political  reporter,  managing 
editor,  and  editorial  writer  with  Democratic 
dally  in  Middle  Western  city  of  40,000. 
Employer  says :  “Fully  capable  of  conduct¬ 
ing  any  department  of  the  news  or  editorial 
force;  great  talent  as  a  special  writer; 
loyal  and  dependable.”  Ready  at  $33,  ter¬ 
ritory  Cincinnati  to  Boston.  Refer  to  No. 
2931. 


FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Tkird  Natioul  Bank  BMg.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

HELP  WANTED 

AdvertUemanta  undar  tkia  etaaaifieation,  fiftaan 
eanta  per  line,  eaok  insertion.  Count  elm 
words  to  the  line. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

wishes  advertisiDg  manager.  Y'oung  man 
of  pifasing  address  and  exj)erieDoe.  Good 
salary  at  start,  permanent  place.  Miami, 
Fla.,  is  best  city  in  South — a  young 
man’s  town.  The  Herald  is  a  seven-day 
nK>rning  paiar.  Applicants  must  send 
referenc’es.  full  particulars,  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Married  man  preferred.  Write  to 

OSCAR  T,  CONKLIN,  Gen.  Mgr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

4  luertMementz  «nd«r  tUe  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  tke  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  50  words,  two  insertions  f'RFE. 

AI»\EKTISING  M.\N.  Young  man,  21  years 
of  age.  3  years  iidri-rtising  experience  in  u  "large 
Downtown  .\dvertising  Agency  wishes  (losition  in 
the  .Sales  or  Advertising  Depiirtmeiit  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  ('iiiii|>aii.r.  .An  Interview  will  isuirlnce  you  of 
my  ability.  Address  Box  X,  3127,  care  ‘Eilitor 
and  |•llbIisbe^. 

t’-VRTtiflX'IST — Desires  losiiion  with  live  news- 
Iia|a-r.  llarslles  Imth  political  and  siMirtiiig  car- 
tiKiiis.  .tikiress  Box  HI,  Oxford,  Gwrgia. 

GfiltltESPOXDENT  wishes  to  connect  with  a 
few  reliable  iiaiKTs  with  a  view  to  atipplyiiii: 
them  with  Washington  <-orrespoiidence.  .\ny  l•oll- 
iiei'tiun.  however  small,  would  he  acivptahle. 
Raymond  Lerriiw,  4033  X.  Hampshire  .\ve., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ADVERTISING  MAN AGER.— Position  wanted 
by  a  young  man  with  five  years’  experience  a.s 
advertising  manager  on  daily  pa|>or  In  town  of 
2~t.(XA>.  Wants  like  position,  now  employed  but 
desires  to  make  a  cliange.  Can  furnish  liest  of 
references,  .tddress  N.  3130,  care  Eilitor  and 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Country  circulator  or  an  A1  assistant  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager.  Clever  schemer  ami  steady 
pliiggiT  wants  position  with  a  leading  paper.  If 
you  need  a  right  band  man,  write  me  now.  I 
want  to  get  a  place  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Address  N  3122,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent.  age  27.  experienced  In  handling  all 
kimte  of  accounts.  Haa  good  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Desires  to  locate  on  good  daily,  any  lo¬ 
cation.  .Address  N.  3120,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

BDITORI.AL  M.AN.  By  young  man  25  years 
of  age,  unmarried.  Experienced  In  magazine 
make  up.  siieclal  feature  work,  copy  editing, 
etc.  Would  like  position  with  or  could  take 
charge  of  any  new-s  periodical,  home  organ, 
trade  paper,  or  company  publication.  .Address 
.\.  3119.  care  Eilitor  and  Publisher. 

'PRESSM.AN — First  class  In  every  respect. 
Fully  qualified  to  assume  charge.  Know  print¬ 
ing  and  can  produce  results.  Have  executive 
ability  anil  can  guarantee  economlc.al  adminis¬ 
tration.  Very  best  of  references.  Will  go  any 
place,  therefore  able  to  give  employer  full  ef¬ 
ficiency.  .Address  N.  3121,  care  Falltor  ami 
PiRilisber. 

ADVER  I’ISIX’G  MANAGER,  25  years  with 
leading  New  York  dally  newsiianer.  Executive 
knowlislge  of  all  departments,  also  magazine 
ixperlcnce.  Cap.able.  energetic.  .  employed, 
si-eks  change.  45  years  of  age.  N,  3125,  care 
Kill  tor  and  Ibibllsbcr. 

CIRCFL-ATION  SALES  MANAGER,,  over  ten 
years  of  success  with  most  successful  paper  In 
one  of  the  largest  cities,  would  like  to  make 
new  connection.  Know  every  angle  of  circulation 
promotion  from  soliciting  and  work  among  boys 
and  dealers,  to  the  planning  and  direction  of 
conteats  that  appeal  to  the  greatest  number. 
Economy  the  watchword  in  all  things.  Member 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  No  bad  habits,  employer’s 
reference.  Address  C.  U.  M.,  care  Editor  and 
Pnbllsher. 

EDTTORI.Alv — -Practical  printer,  with  exiic- 
rlence  In  eilltorlal  work,  has  considerable  spare 
time  to  give  to  Improving  opportunity  for  per¬ 
manent  editorial  position  In  Now  York  City.  Ad¬ 
dress  N.  3132,  care  Eilltor  and  Publisher. 


Fire  in  St.  Paul  News  Office 
The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
lost  $5,000  worth  of  print  paper  In  a 
recept  fire. 


$100,000  cash  available  for  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  attractive  news¬ 
paper.  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion  preferred.  Property  need 
not  now  be  making  money. 
Proposition  O.  M. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

$7,000 

As  first  cash  payment  of  a  total 
purchase  price  of  $10,(X)0  will  buy 
controlling  interest  in  Southern 
Evening  IJaily  without  competition  in 
local  field.  Net  earnings,  including 
owner-manager’s  salary,  over  $4,0(X) 
per  annum.  High  class  equipment, 
including  two  linotypes. 

HARWELL,  CANNON 
&  McCarthy, 

Xeirspaper  and  Magazine  Properties 

Timss  Bldg.,  New  York 

35%  PROFIT 

Only  daily  in  prosperous  and  pop¬ 
ular  Florida  town,  gaining  annually 
25  per  cent,  in  population.  Business 
in  fine  shape  and  making  35  per  cent, 
on  investment.  Owner  in  ill  health. 
$11,000  cash  will  swing  deal.  Quick 
action  advised.  Proposition  Xo.  971x. 

H.  F.  HENRICHS 

Xetrapaper  Properties 
LITCHFIELD,  ILL. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  malntaiiu 

an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  Um 
following  Important  trade  centres:  Boston,  Phils 
delpbia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans.  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Wasblngton,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building,  New  York  City. 

Branch  office!  axe  located  as  follows:  (Jhleago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Cbaa. 
H.  Hay,  Ugr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  und  Publisher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  inebes  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  25c.  at,  agate  line,  $100 
a  page,  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  nnder  proper  cliaslfica. 
lion  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sals  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Buslnesa  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Uiscellaneous.  twenty-five  centa  a 
line,  and  Situatlona  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  tlx  words  to  the  line.  For  those  nnem- 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  ttmes  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  bare  the  paper  mailed  ta 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  sells  rtgularly 

at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  it  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands : 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  Building. 
Park  Bow  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  S3  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Bnildlng. 
Forty-aecond  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s  Book  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenne  and 
Mack'i,  Uacy'a  corner,  at  Thlrty-fonrth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Bdwards,  American  Bnildlng. 

Philadelphia — L  G.  Ran.  Tth  and  Cbcatnat 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bnlletln  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  Nears  Stand. 

Plttsbargh — Davla  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Wasblngton.  D.  C. — Bnrt  B.  Trents.  6tl  Poor 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg..  News  Stand. 

Chicago— Powner’s  Book  Store,  87  N.  Clark 
Street;  Post  Olllee  News  Co..  Monroe  Street ; 
Cliss.  Levy  CIre.  Oo.,  $7  N.  Fifth  Aesaoe. 

Clevelanil — SebMeder’s  New*  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co.,  69  Ijirned  St..  W. 

San  Francisco — R.  J.  Bhlwell  Co.,  742  Marian,!. 


The  New  York  Globe 

With  a  dciily  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  over  200,000  proved 
by  A.  B.  C.  Audit  Stands  in  the  Front  Rank 
Among  the  Decent  Papers  of  the  U.  S. 


While  others  have  boasted  of  temporary  reforms 
in  leaving  out  objectionable  advertising 

The  Globe  can  point  to  a  clean  record  of  over  1 20 
years  of  faithful  service  to  a  discriminating 
constituency  which  would  not 
tolerate  the  printing 
of  such  stuff 

Any  copy  of  a  newspaper  is  the  strongest  kind 
of  argument  or  proof  of  what  it  is. 

The  Globe  stands  ready  to  prove  quality,  quantity  or 
results  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one 
entitled  to  the  information 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Preaa,  Inc.,  20  Veacy  St.,  N.  T. 


